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MAJOR-GEN. SHERIDAN'’S RIDE FROM WASHINGTON TO PHILADELPHIA. : - 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN CARRIED ON{THE SHOULDERS OF THE POPULACE fTHROUGH THE 


VAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN RECEIVING THE CONGRATULATIONS OF FRED DOUGLASS AND THE 
DEPOT AT BALTIMORE, ON WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 25. COLORED CITIZENS OF BALTIMORE, AT THE PHILADELPHIA DEPOT, BALTIMORE. 
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MAJOR-GEN, SHEBIDAN’S ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION IN PHILADEL”HIA,.ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 25 -THE LADIES SHOWER WREATHS AND BOUQUETS ON THE HERO OF WINCHESTES. 
SEE Pace 61. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT longer ago than the 5th of September the Duke | conscripts. Fourteen years in camp, in idle- | excellent wine, and the best kinds of fruit 


TO OUR 


Subscribers. 
Adventures Among 


Brigands of Italy! 
A Nurrative of Personal Experience, 


By the eminent English Novelist and Continental 
Traveler, 


PIERO BGAN, BSQ. 


ANOTHER LARGE GIFT PICTURE, 


Eugraved in Paris under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Leslie, from the popular Painting 
exhibited in the Paris Exposition, and now the 
property of Paran Stevens, Esq., of New York, 


called 
Stop Thief; 
oR, 
The Monkey’s Grip! 


The above authentic Narrative of Adventures, 
of a most romantic and thrilling character, by 
PIERCE EGAN, Esq., one of the most vivid 
of modern English writers, will be commenced 
in No. 127 of FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. It will be brilliantly illustrated by 
artists fumiliar with the sites and characters 
leseribed. The illustra‘ions are Engraved by 
.ve first Engravers of Europe. With No. 127 
vil! also be given away the above-named mag- 
wifieent Engraving of ‘Stop Thief!’ The 
O.y:na) Painting was one of the most popular 
in the Exposition of the year in Paris, and the 
Evgraving is a most spirited transcript of the 
orizinal, made under Mr. Leslie’s personal su- 
pe vision, by the most celebrated Engravers. 
With No. 127, therefore, will commence a new 
and brilliant era in the history of FRANK 
LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, the acknow- 
ledged model of a Family Newspaper, and 
which has the largest circulation of any simi- 
lar publication on either continent. The ex- 
cellent and novel features now introduced will 
he followed by others of equa) interest. The 
Weekly Fashion Plates wil) be continued 
fr... Original Drawings made Paris. Orders 
an Subscriptions should be sent in at once, to 
avoid delay in reception of No. 127 of FRANK 
LESLIE'S OHIMNEY CORNER. Price, 10 
Cents per Copy. 
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Nortce -We have no travelling agents. All 
poo representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








Frank Leslie's Pictorial Almanacs for 


1868. 


ready, Faanx Lesure’s InivsrraTep 
nnn vor Toa, av elegant Annual, containing the 
Caleo:iar and Astrovomical Data for the Year, with 
Statistica, Useful Tables, and a variety of Interesting 
Matter, embellished with Sixty fine [itustrations on 
Wood, aad a beautiful Ob Lithograph; Price 


centa ’ 
dy, Second Sé4ition of Faawx Lxesrre’s 
ee eee sso for 1868, with Bighty Lilusteations; 











©om) 
Price 15 cents. 

Aen Peame "s LapY’s ILa2@evB4TED ALMANAC 
wor 1808, a nal for the Ladies, con ng @ coim- 
pete and aeen Calendar, Sixty elegant tions, 
@ beantifal Plate, ted in colors, with @ variety of 
Osetul and Ente ng Matter 01 the greatest Interest 
to Ladies; Price 60 cenis. 

Special Notice, 


ASpecut Anmet of Faarx Lestre’s Inzp0s- 
TRATED NewsParer bas gtarted with the United States 
Expedition to survey the Kansas lands in the southern 
portion of the State, which ware geded by treaty to the 
Government by the Indians in 1866. We will, therefore, 
be prepared to give accurate and ipformation 
concerning this new section of country, comprising 
ever 2,000,000 acres, which will soon be opened for 
settionent 


Physical Deterioration in France. 

iy France desires to prevent the formation 
and consolidation of @ great German State, 
which is to be the dominating power of Europe, 
she must lose no time in making the attempt. 
The Son'hern German States are gravitating 
toward Prussia under the double impulse of 
interest and feeling, and their substantial coali- 
tion may be taken as already effected. Bavaria 
Jong ago gave in its hearty adhesion ; and no 








60 | more battles than any otber nation, and their 


of Baden declared to his Diet, that to form a 
national union with the North German Con- 
federation is an object for which he and his 
people wil] unceasingly strive. This declara- 
tion presages defeat of the political objects, 
whatever they were, that led the French Em- 
Peror on a tour through Southern Germany. 
But there are other reasons than the rapid 
coalescing of the German States with Prussia 
that should induce the French Emperor 
to interfere at once, or never, against what 
in Paris is called German aggrandizement. 
There is one reason most potential—it is the 
fact that the population of Germany increases 
four times as rapidly as that of France. The 
German States doable their population once 
in forty-seven years; France only once in one 
hundred and ninety-eight years. In fifty 
years, therefore, Prussia will have double the 
population of France, and the question of 
political predominance will be settled irrevo- 
cably by the operations of natural laws. 
These laws, indeed, tend inevitably to the 
subordination of France in Europe. No one 
can study the statistics of population in that 
country without being convinced that some 
great natural, social, or political cause checks 
the vitality of the whole people. Perhaps the 
relative retrogression of the country, in respect 
of population, is due to the operations of 
several causes ; but of the fact of retrogres- 
sion there is no doubt, 
We might easily adopt the fashionable 
theory of race, and say that the Teutonic na- 
tions or the Slavonic nations are destined to 
become greater, while the Latin nations, with 
France at their head, are destined to remain 
as they are ; but, after all, this kind of reason- 
ing amounts to little more than saying that 
what is, is. We must have something more 
rational to account, not alone for the obvious 
decline of reproductive powér in France, but 
for the equally obvious physical deterioration 
of the race. We are told that before 1789 the 
minimum height for enlistment in the line was 
five feet one inch, French measure. After a 
quarter of a century of war the minimum has 
reduced to less than four feet ten inches, and 
in 1830 to less than four feet nine inches, 
This standard was still further reduced during 
the reign of Louis Philippe. And it has 
again been reduced, or proposed to be reduced 
by Louis Napoleon, in order to raise an effec- 
tive army of 800,600, by two centimeters, or 
about three-quarters of an inch. If the same 
height were exacted now as under Louis XVI. 
more than 250,000 soldiers would have to be 
dismissed the service. Yet, although the re- 
quirements of the authorities are so much less- 
ened, the rejections are in an inordinate 
ratio to the whole body of conscripts. In six 
years, from 1831 to 1837, 504,000 youths were 
admitted and 459,000 rejected. The deteriora- 
tion has gone on advancing. In the six years 
from 1839 to 1845 only 486,000 were admitted 
against 491,000 rejected. That is actually 
more than half the conscripts were found unfit 
for military service, either through exceeding 
smallness of stature, weakness of body, or 
some other physical disqualification ; and yet 
certainly the French armies are strikingly de- 
ticient in men either of size or muscular power. 
that more than half the population should fall 
short of the moderate standard required in the 
regiments which we see defile past in a French 
town is certainly a most surprising and start- 
ling fact. But for the expianation. 
The devastating wars of the Republic and 
the Empire may have been, and, no doubt, 
were an original cause of deterioration. One 
may see on pretty nearly every Parisian book- 
stall a large broadsheet exposed for sale en- 
titled, ** Fastes Mililaires.” Opposite to every 
day in the year is the name of some victory or 
some assumed victory won between 1792 and 
1815. During those years the French fought 


generals of that time may be with accuracy 
called heroes of a hundred fights. But dearly 
has France paid for all this glory. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the entire vigorous 
male population of the country was swept away, 
leaying only the rejected of the conscription to 
be the fathers ofa future generation. And when 
we remember that Lutzen and Bautzen and 
Leipsic were fought principally by boys whose 
year of enlistment was anticipated by the 
desperate Emperor, we may form some notion 
of what kind of men the conscription was 
likely to reject. 

But this was only what may be called the 
initiatory cause of French decline. With the 
cessation of the great and consuming wars, 
the nation should have gradyally recovered its 
stamine and strength. But it hag not done 
so, and after the lapse of two generations we 
find the nation as 8 whole, punier than before, 
barely able to hold its own in population, and 
that without any sensible drain from emigra- 
tion, 

We can only account for this lack of recu- 
perative power by considering the effect of th: 
vast military system whieh the French kee) 
up, and which withdraws from the population 
annually one-half, aud that the best and most 


ness, in casernes, or in foreign service, are not 
likely to qualify the subject for domestic life 
Or pursuits, He ends his demoralizing period 
of service often diseased, always improvident, 
and with little inclination to rear or ability to 
support a family. This duty devolves upon 
the physically inferior portion of the popula- 
tion, and the result is precisely what a farm 
breeder would expect in his flocks if he adopted 
@ similar system of propagation, 

And yet the Emperor of France is extend- 
ing and aggravating the system that is reduc- 
ing the French people toa race of pigmies, 
and which keeps down its ratio of increase to 
a fraction, while every other nation is growing 
in population, productive energy and conse- 
quent power. Were he truly great, he would 
abandon all Gallic ideas of glory and reduce 
his armies instead ot increasing them. In this 
wise he might enable France, if not to keep 
pace with other nations, at least to save itself 
from relative weakness and insignificance 
to which she is tending rapidly and surely un- 
der the operation of obvious and irreversible 
laws. 








The Cretan Question. 


Tue difficulties in Orete have lately so en- 
grossed the attention and enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the public, that we are induced to 
give our readers a concise statement of their 
origin and present actual aspect. In doing so, 
we are, however, conscious that we, like our 
contemporaries, may labor under prejudices, 
induced by aclassic Philhellenism or a religious 
‘sentiment, which, however natural under the 
circumstances, should not be permitted to out- 
balance the scale of an enlightened justice to- 
ward our fellow-beings. 

Crete, one of the largest islands in the Medi- 
terranean, is situated nearly opposite the Morea, 
and is about two hundred and seventy miles 
in length, stretching from east to west, and 
nowhere exceeding fifty miles in width. The 
interior is very mountainous and woody, inter- 
sected with fertile valleys, the classic Mount 
Ida extending through the centre of the island. 
The island is destitute of lakes, but there are 
mountain torrents, which are dry during the 
summer seasons. 

Orete was originally peopled by Greeks and 
barbarians; the latter, who were the first 
settlers, are said to have come from Thessaly. 
At present the population consists of Greeks 
and Mussulmans—we make this distinction 
advisedly, in preference to calling them Turks, 
for the Mussulmans are not of Turkish origin, 
but Greek proselytes to Mohammedanism. 
When the island fell into the hands of the 
Turks, in accordance with a well-established 
principle of ‘Mohammedan conquest, prose- 
lytism became the order of the day; and as 
there was no preferment to office save through 
a change of religion, many adopted the faith 
of the conquerors. The population at this 
day is in the proportion of one to two—that 
is, one hundred thousand Mussulmans and two 
hundred thousand Greek Christians—the Mus- 
sulmans being Greek in every respect but one, 
religious faith, They intermarry with the 
Greeks, and speak the Greek language better 
than Turkish—indeed, they are socially so 
intermixed as to be with difficulty distinguished 
from each other, and are by no means so fanati- 
cal as Mussulmans elsewhere, It is amusing to 
hear them swear by the Panaia, the Virgin 
Mary, and cross themselves like any stanch 
Greek Christian, in order to give emphasis to 
their assertions. 

Mustapha Pasha, a metropolitan functionary, 
who has long and successfully governed the 
island, owes his popularity to an appreciation 
of the character of the people, and an early 
conformity to the popular régime. His son, 
Vely Pasha, who succeeded him, was equally 
beloved, for he was not only to the manner 
born, but, having received a European educa- 
tion, he was free from the bigotry common to 
Mohammedans, The present difficulty has not 
its origin in any religious animosity, such as 
prevail in other sections of the Ottoman em- 
pire ; it is rather political in its aspect. 

It has ever been the ambition of the people 
of Orete to be independent, or in default there- 
of, to become a part of Greece. To this latter 
alternative the Mussulman portion had no in- 
clination, preferring to remain under the rule 
of the Sultan than to become Greeks aitogether, 
tor the Porte, whether from sad experience, 
or from diplomatic prescience in reformatory 
measures, was always lenient toward the Cre- 
tans, and ever yielding to their just demands. 
Nevertheless the fire of ambition was con- 
stantly kept alive by foreign emissaries until 
it burst into fury in the recent revolt. Though 
originally a mere spark, it has been fanned into 
a blaze, enveloping the whole island and 
threatening to disturb the peace of the civil- 
ized world. ‘ 

Apart from the religious faith which divides 
the people, the character of the Greek portion 
of the population varies according to locality. 
The valleys or sloping plains of the island are 
very fertile, producing to a certain extent, for 


The exports are salt, grain, olive oil, honey 
silk, wool and soap, so that those inhabiti 
the cities and the plains are highly commer. 
cial and agricultural, while those who live on 
the mountains, especially in the region of 
Sphakia, in the south, are mere adventurers, 
These latter, still retaining the indomitable 
character of the ancient Spartans, from whom 
they are said to be descended, lead an irregn. 
lar life, and live by their prowess, facilitated, 
doubtless, by the inaccessibility of their moun. 
tain fastnesses. 

Those engaged in commerce or agriculture 
are often ready to make concessions to exigen. 
cies, to which the Sphakiots, leading an inde. 
pendent life, never submit. Recently the 
Porte, in order to increase its revenue, deemed 
it advisable to levy a tax upon salt, as had 
been previously imposed on tobacco. The 
Mussulmans yielded, but the Christian portion 
of the people, perhaps more affected thereby, 
demurred. When the Government insisted 
upon the measure, the Obristians resisted by 
force of arms, calling in the aid of the Spha. 
kiots. Thus a political schism was at once es- 
tablished between the Mussulmans and Christ. 
ians, having no religious character whatever, 
but simply civil and commercial. 

The action of the Sphakiots, consequent 
upon their mountaineer life, toward the adverse 
party was not perhaps of the gentlest, and the 
Mussulmans, roused to exasperation, appealed 
to the Porte for permission to put down the 
resistance to the law by raising 30,000 men 
among themselves at their own expense. 

‘he Porte feared that their exasperation 
would lead them to acts of violence and even 
barbarity, and in order to avert the horrors of 
a civil war, of which we ourselves have hada 
sad lesson, assumed the responsibility of quell- 
ing the disturbance. Thus the war was com- 
menced and is being carried on to this day, 
the object being on the part of the Turkish 
Government to assert the supremacy of the 
law, and on the other side to annul it by force 
of arms. 

It is evident that the matter could have been 
arranged without any compromise of avthor- 
ity, if it had not been tor foreign intervention. 
But those who are ever on the alert could not 
lose this opportunity of inflaming the passions 
of the people, thereby creating disturbance in 
the empire with a view to ita ultimate disin- 
tegration. Judging from the recent efforts of 
the Sultan for the reformation and regenera- 
tion of his empire, one would be inclined to 
suppose that he would not be unwilling to fol- 
low the example of England and give up this 
island, as she did the Ionian Islands, were it 
not for the consideration of disintegration. But 
it would be an act of gross injustice to abandon 
half the loyal population of the island who 
have espoused his cause at a great sacrifice— 
we say half, because, besides the entire Mus- 
sulman population, there naturally are those 
whose interests are not affected by the pro- 
jected tax on salt, but who are doubtless great 
sufferers from the disturbed condition of the 
country. 

As to the atrocities committed in the island, 
attributed to the Turks, we are inclined to 
take them cum grano salis, especially regarding 
Omar Pasha, a man of European blood and 
education. We have seen this same general in 
Montenegro, Herzagovina and Kurdistan, 
whose inhabitants do not in their nature differ 
much from our Indians, where he conducted 
himself in a manner to exempt him from any 
censure whatever, Is it possible that age and 
experience have perverted his nature, or are 
the Cretans worse than the barbarians, to 
merit such treatment at his hands? Doubt- 
less atrocities have now and then been com- 
mitted by the rufflanly set of Bashi-bozouks, 
irregular Turkish troops, who rendered them- 
selves quite infamous during the Crimean war; 
but such atrocities cannot be laid at the charge 
of any government or general. If so, where 
would we ourselves stand? Exaggerated re- 
ports are always circulated by partisans or 
enthusiasts, with the hope of enlisting public 
sympathy, but we must be just before we can 

be sympathetic or generous. Consequently 

recent cable dispatches report that “the 

United States had declined to mediate in the 

matter of Orete.” This action of our Govern- 

ment is just ; for we are as much indebted to 

Turkey as to Russia for the strict neutrality 

maintained toward us during our war—és 

pecially when the South had, at the commencé- 

ment of the rebellion, a strong advocate in the 

person of Mr. Williams of Tennessee, a sees 

sionist, our representative near the Sublime 

Porte. 

We have only to add the intelligence tT 

ceived by telegraph, that “‘A firman from the 

Sublime Porte, granting a general amnesty 1 

the Greek insurgents in the Island of 

has just been officially promulgated.” 








Tue annual meeting of the British Association 
naturally attracts much interest, and in no depart 
ment more than in that which epitomizes 
results of anthropological inquiry. England 9 











vigorous half of its young men, in the way of 


the land is not extensively cultivated, grain, 


cepts scientific deductions slowly perhaps; b 
what is proven is held. In France, on the 
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pand, what is startling or brilliant (or what ap- 
pears to be brilliant) will carry all before it for the 
moment, and be discarded next day with a facili 
impossible with the “Teutonic element.” 
this is apropos, or intended to be, to Mr. Lubbock’s 
on to Archbishop Whately’s argument 
that no community ever did or could emerge un- 
from a state of utter barbarism into any- 
thing that can be called civilization. Whately 
meant bis argument to prove the descent of the 
whole human race from a divinely educated pair, 
for he thought, apparently, that the degradation 
of civilized into barbarous races could be easily 
socounted for if the stock were civilized ; but that 
the sscent of barbarous into civilized races could 
not be accounted for if the stock were barbarous, 
Mr. Lubbock argued that we have no signs of 
ing civilization among any of the most 
parbarous tribes—of Australia, New Zealand, etc. ; 
that there would be signs either in the existence 
of embedded pottery, or of tools showing signs of 
the cultivation of the earth, or of the bones of 
domesticated animals, showing signs of the life of 
herdsmen, or of the flora of civilized communities, 
or of some other sign of arts now extinct. Secondly, 
Mr. Lubbock showed that we do see progress in 
tribes now called barbarous. The Andaman 
jslanders have invented for themselves outriggers, 
the Wajiji negroes have learned to make brass, 
etc. On the whole, his argument was very com- 
plete. We should have thought, too, both religion 
generally, and the Bible in particular, more inter- 
ested in showing that God educates and improves 
men from age to age, than that degradation is 
more “ natural” than progress. 





GanreaLpr’s creed, to which we have referred in 
another paragraph, is this: 


1, All nations are sisters. 
9. War between them is impossible. 
§, All quarrels between nations will be judged bys 


4. The members of the Congress will be chosen by 
democratic societies of every nation. 

6. Each nation shall have but one member in the 

ent Congress. Absolutism shall be replaced by 
The ht of peoples. 

6. The Papacy should be overthrown. 

1. The religion of God is adopted by the Congress, 
and every member promises to propagate it over the 
gube. (By religion of God, I mean the religion of 
truth and reason.) 

8 The priesthood of revelations and ignorance shall 
be re; by that of genius, science, and intelligence. 

9. The religion of God to be diffused by education, 
and by the creation of an honest republican govern- 
ment, 





Wartz the warlike apostles of peace meet in 
Geneva, and propose inaugurating eternal calm 
by an age of inexorable war, the powers and 
potentates of the Anglican Church assemble in Lon- 
don, “to confer together.” The two convocations 
provoke strong comments. The London Apecta- 
tor says of them : 

° ill-considered, passionate, 

In the one we have « few going straight tothe 
never any element of eoubuineas fn it into wild con- 
fusion, but still finding an echo in thousands and thou- 
mands of restless hearts, In the other, we have the 
apm 4 of a few solemn, tame, formal discussions, to 


conducted by dignified men, in acarefully ted 
ions none of which even touch the life- 
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hearing the whispered babble of the mild, lawn-sleeved, 
white-surpliced men who call themselves ‘rulers’ of 
urch of the Son of Man.” 





the Ohi 

Tux Republican Convention of this State, which 
met last week at Syracuse, embodied the senti- 
ment of all honest men in the country, when it 





ante ze circumstance shall the credit of the 
ble lesions, tnd hate ame of the here 
from the path of financial integrity.” 

TOWN COSSIP. 


Tas summer is in its decadence, and the 
chillness of autumn suggests the reign of fires indoors 
and mow in the streets, Even the sunlight has com- 
Menced to lose its warmth, and the sun himself ap- 
Pears to get up reluctantly in the mornings, as though 
he found it chill. 


man can spend s jeisure hour with pleasure and 


In these respects there is hardly a tenth-rate town in 
Rarope which does not surpess us with all our wealth 


tween the lines, bring the boulevards almost to Broad- 
way, and for an instant make us lose the longing for 
the Louvre and the Garden of the Tuileries, 


nations. There is a culture which comes only by time. 
There is an infancy of society, as well as a hobbledehoy- 
hood and maturity, and, as with the individual, the 
first symptom of transition from one state to the next 
is becoming conscious that we have arrived at the 
period of transition. Still, it will probably be a long 
time before we have such operas, with such music, such 
acting and such costuming, or anything analogous, 
which shall originate entirely on this side of the water, 
and partake as distinctly of the American spirit as our 
reaping-machines, our river-boats, or our steamships. 
We have happened, however, on an age when the 
spirit of innovation seems to have acquired a hitherto 
unknown vigor, when the old customs fall away before 
the advent of the new as rapidly as our Western forests 
before the axes of our enterprising pioneers, and are 
transformed as rapidly as our mushroom cities, which 
change almost in a night, and as though by magic, the 
forest tree-trunks into houses, stores, churches and 
district schools. 
Clear out in Salt Lake City they have a theatre which 
is said to be conducted upon new principles, and to 
have attained s success no less surprising than the 
growth of that city itself. It is a part of the Mormon 
faith to make use of the theatre as an educational ‘in- 
strument as well as a simple means of enjoyment. 
Who knows but that from the remote West we may yet, 
by a sort of reflex influence, obtain the theatrical school 
which will be as distinctly American as the Opera 
Bouffe is French? 
* * + 7 a * 
The general dullness in all business circles, which 
has continued al] summer, shows now some symptoms 
of relaxation, and business men more uniformly report 
themselves “‘ busy” than they have for months. Still 
the tendency of gold to accumulate in al the great 
money centres of Europe continues, and the Bank of 
England at last accounts had, for the first time for 
years, enough coin in its vaults to buy every penny of 
ite circulation in specie, 
But what is the use of it? Fifteen millions of pounds 
in gold locked up in the bank-vaults is so much money 
withdrawn actively from circulation. Gold is a very 
good thing when kept unproductively in bracelets, 
breast-pins, finger-rings or watch-chains, and here its 
value for ornamentation may justify this use of it; but 
kept unproductively as coin in a bank-vault, it is worse 
than useless, it is absolutely injurious to the industry 
of a nation. 
Every one can see that this is tho case if we speak of 
keeping flour, cotton, wheat, or any other product, 
stowed away and prevented from going where it is 
wanted. Yet the case is worse with gold, insomuch as 
it is used as money, and made the arbitrary measure of 
value, 
It is as though Government should keep a store- 
house in which it should lock up a large portion of all 
the yard-sticks needed for the retail business, and 
refuse to allow them to get into the hands of shop. 
keepers, and by prohibiting them trom using any other 
standard of measure, force them to do as best they 
could, 
The fact is that the modern commerce of the world 
has by the application of science to the arts, and by 
the stimulus this has given to industry, outgrown the 
old rules which used to govern it, and the world now 
requires new financial measures, and new rules for its 
management in this respect, which shall bear some 
such reference to its needs as representative govern- 
ment does to the pew spirit of democracy. 


Amusements in the City. 


The following are the features in city amuse- 
ment for the week poetry Lae mn October 2nd : 

The operatic opening proves to have been a succes 
d’estime, the other attractions detracting somewhat from 
what would doubtless otherwise have the fashion 
of the attendance, and yt p= impression prevail- 
ps pe a the im failed to secure the requi- 
si in prima donne for 80 marked & season, 
The audiences have scarcely warmed up to enjoy ability, 
until Friday evening, the 27th, when the “‘ Barber” 
brovght out Peralta in unexpected strength, Ronconi 
gloriously, and the whole troupe at their best. A repe- 
titionjot ‘Don Giovanni,” on Saturday, gave a better 
to the new tenor, Pancani, wno bids fair to 
become eventually a favorite ; and the Norma of Madame 
Parepa-Rosa, on Monday evening, revived the best vocal 
tradition of that anti-tragic lady. “Crispino” had its 
first reproduction on Tuesday, the Ist October, and it 
need not be said that something very near to a furore 
‘was crea! with , Ronconi and Peralta, though 
itis doub whether the soprano réle in the latter 
could not have been even better filled by the young and 
vivacious American girl with the unromantic name. 

Mr. Bateman’s production of French Opera Bouffe, at 
the Theatre Fran has been the success of the time. 
The little house is charmingly fitted up; the fittings, 
costumes and a tments of the ra are beyond re- 
proach; the m ot the ‘‘Grande Duchesse de Gerol- 
stein ”’ is in Offenbach’s best vein; Mdile. Tostee, the 

is as clear as a diamond and as riant as 

John Wood; the whole troupe are well in their 

laces; the orchestration is excellent; the town is on the 

delight with the whole affair; and if some- 

body did not steal the reserved seats of the centre, or 

the management did not forget to send them, there 

might have been more said on the question. Perhaps 
this may yet be remedied—who knows? 

Madame Ristori, since our last, has played over some 
of her old réles (Elizabeth and Ma Stuart} with the very 
warmest ciation, and ad & splendid new 
triumph in her Francesca di Rimini, in which she so 
blends love and sorrow, the desire of right and the 
weakness of wrong, that the heart bleeds over the very 
womanly naturalness of the rendering, while the brain 
accords her the chaplet of another triumph. She re- 
peated her suecess of Myrrha on Monday evening, and 
“ Marie Antoinette” may Bo very Soa 4 

Not under the management of “ Mr. J. W. Wallack,” 
as the made us say last week, but that of M anager 
‘allack, the favorite theatre 
Wednesday ev the 26th , 
| thoroughly tasteful and effective for showin 
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Gilbert’s Crow, Mr. Ringgold’s 
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of charming raral and hon and Mr. Leonard’s 
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After all there is something in the gradual growth of | $* 


making up of Mr. Mark Smith as Crabtree 

thowe epetiett) Mr. Browne an Hatchet Mt Dotted 
as . Young as the Dame, Mr 
Miss Gannon as Black-Eyed Susan, 


| 


&c.—the satins wear and the dancing 
they are contin Mies Kate Ranoe, the 
new lady, who William, promises little; 


of “ Black-Eyed Susan” can hold it very long. 
No of importance at any of the other theatres, 
where the previously-named rounds all continue, ex- 
at Barnum’s, where they are on a new sen- 
drama by Mr. Milnes from the popular 
novel of ‘Pale Janet.” Our space being filled with 
pare Tay an" our usual of dramatic events 
must deferred, say that wonderfal 
in “ the t,”” at the New 


Saturday afternoon and 
Clarke, a favorite of old, at the Museum 








was found dead in his bed the other morning, from 
heart-disease; and that Banvard’s was to re-open with 
the “Devil’s Auction” (about which something next 
week) on Tuesday evening the 1st. 

ART GOSSIP. 


Severna New York artists of note—Mesers. 
Leutzé, William Hart, Culverhouse and Nehlig among 
the number—have lately been engaged on the compo- 
sitions for a large panorama of the “‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,”’ the first public view of which was given at a 
matinee, on Monday, 23d September. This panorama, 
consisting of fitty pictures, is exhibited in the building 
formerly known as the Church of the Puritans, on the 
west side of Union Square. The pictures are effective 
in the broad, scenic style, and the exhibition certainly 
has attractions which warrant us in forecasting for ita 
good share of popularity. 

Central Park will soon possess another poet in bronze, 
in addition to the Schiller that stands by the margin of 
the lake. A colossal bust of Mr. William Cullen Bryant 
has been nearly completed, in clay, by Mr. Launt 
Thompson. The poet looks grand and massive in the 
materia), and his best and most characteristic expres- 
sion has been seized and fixed by the sculptor. This 
work, which will add much to Mr. Thompson’s already 
widely-spread reputation as an artist of genius, is to be 
cast in bronze, which is the best material for a evulp- 
ture of the class to which it belon 

There will soon be placed on exhibition in one of the 
— galleries of this city a picture by O. G. Rosen- 

tg, to which the artist is now giving the finishing 
touches. It represents a night scene at Long Branch, 
the foreground, on which a great number of are 
grouped | being on the high bluff that rises the 
shore. Beyond there is a glimpse of the sea, with the 
moon travel up a clear sky, and over the whole scene 
there are distributed strong effects of light and shade. 
Probably we shall have more to say about this 
when it shall have been placed on exbibition, 

Mr. Knéedler will probably have his ery arranged 
for the winter season by the middle of October, when 
connoisseurs may expect a rare treat in — of pic- 
tures by leading European artists. We n on our 
last visit to the gallery a picture by Bouguereaa, ot a 
young girl thoughtfully engaged with a book, the face 
ot the girl remarkable for sweetness of expression. A 
small dscape by the late celebrated Swiss painter, 
Calame, is also to,be seen here, and is a good example 
of the quiet tones and crisp massing of fo 


to that artist. A in the same » by E. 
Schuback, may be taken aa aon? representative of 
the German school of painting. com 


position com- 
prises the interior of a mechanic’s workshop, with tools 
and various accessories around. The old artisan 
is resting from his toil, and himself to a pinch of 
snuff the while he talks with a little boy and girl who 
have entered the shop. The character here is ae 
and the picture is wrought up with bold and firm han 








General Sheridan’s Ride from Washington to 
Philadelphia. 
Wz give a series of illustrations of the 


York, and many colored residents of Baltimore being 
among the number of those who felt the General’s 
grasp. The train moved off, and the General bowing 
an sdieu, re-entered the car, followed by many hearty 
well wishes for his confinued health and prosperity. 
‘che whole reception was one of the most enthusiastic 
ovations ever tendered by a grateful people to a faith- 
ful and valiant general. 

On reaching Philadelphia, a procession was formed, 
and the Gereral was escorted through enthusiastic 
crowds to his hotel. The sidewalks and streets aleng 
the entire route were one surging mass of humanity. 
Alarge number of houses were brightly illuminated 
from basement to garret, the windows being occupied 
by ladies, who displayed their appreciation of the gal- 
lant General by waving their handkerchiefs. He re- 
mained in a standing position in his carriage, and was 
kept busily engaged in responding to these testimon- 
ials, 

The evening was occupied by a banquet, and the next 
day the General was officially received at Independence 
Hall, and that evening continued on the way to New 
York. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


—— The postal money-order system, inaugurated a 
year or two ago, by which any one can remit money to 
all parte ot the United States, at small cost, without a 
poeeate of incurring loss, has become so popular that 

¢ Department at Washington has decided to open four 
hundred new offices, 


—— The Union Pacific Railroad is finished four hun- 
dred and sixty miles west of Omaha, and within fifty 
miles of Cheyenne City; and the strides it has taken 
since then bave donbtless brought it within the confines 
of the last-mentioned locality. 


—— The only daughter of ‘Spotted Tail,” the cele- 
brated (Indian chief, is “ finishing her education” at 
Omaha, She is learning to sing Italan and play the 
piano. , 


—— A fine gymnasium has lately been erected at 
Dartmouth Colleze, for the use of the students, at a 
cost of over $50,000. The building is of brick, two 
stories in height, the lower hall is fitted up as a bowling 
saloon, and contains six alleys for rolling; the upper 
hall is supplied with all the apparatus necessary for a 
first-class gymnasium; there is also a gallery for the ac- 
commodation of spectators, 


—— The Police Telegraph has about fifty miles of 
wire in use in New York city, and about twenty-five 
miles in Brooklyu, making a total of seventy-five miles, 
which will soon be materially increased by the exten- 
sion of the line to Staten Island and other remote pointe 
of the Metropolitan District. The expense of maintain- 
ing the system in ——- salaries and incidentals, hag 
been kept at an average of $15,000 per annum for New 
York and Brooklyn, a teat that could not have been 
achieved were not the captains and sergeants in the 
various precincts required to act as telegraph officers as 
well as police officers. 


—— The College year of Chicago Universi ~ 
last week. There are already nearly two am | etu- 
denta u the register—the ‘est number ever pres- 
ent at the commencement of the term, and others are 
arriving daily. 

—— Robert Burns, ex-collector of Eastport, Maine, 
who was active in o the Fenians d their 
invasion of Campo Be. whose property on Indian 
Island suffered ,by fire in consequence, has reesived 
— in gold, as indemnity, from the British govern- 
men! 

—— The registration of voters at San Francisco up to 
August 30, was 21,964 names, viz: 11,326 native born, 
and 10,638 foreign. The home distrioution showed 4,689 
natives of the New England States, 3,264 natives of New 
York, 931 of Pennsylvania, 1,199 of other Northern 
States, 1,244 of Southern States, 13 natives of Californi 
and two of Oregon. To the foreign element, poo | 
furnished 6,366, Englandjand Scotland 1,056, 
$,083, France 166, Mexico five, China two, 


—— About sixty miles from Houston, in Texas, in a 
low, wet prairie country, but itaclf on quite high and 





prominent features of General Sheridan’s progr 
from Washington to Philadelphia, The expression of 
public sentiment displayed in these ovations is not only 
a tribute to the patriotism and ability displayed by their 
recipient in his course as military governor, but also a 
protest by the loyal sentiment of the country against 
the policy which removed him from the position he 
filled so well and so satisfactorily. 

During the trip from Washington to Baltimore Gene. 
ral Sheridan entered freely into conversation with all 
who desired to converse with him. Upon political sub- 
jects he expressed himself without reserve, and never 
so earnestly and clearly as when asked for his opinion 
concerning the great political problems of the day, His 
manoer was entirely undemonstrative and reserved, 
though frank and friendly. In conversation with the 
Philadelphia committee of reception, he said, speaking 
of the correct policy to be pursued by the country: 
“There is but one policy to pursue, and that is to carry 
out the measures of Congress, according to the inter- 
pretation which that body has given to those mea- 
sures,” 

He also said that every one of his official acts, in his 
late position, had been endorsed by Grant, and were 
virtually the acts of that general, Referring to the 
probable dangers of the present situation, General 
Sheridan used the following language: ‘It the rebels 
get in power through the policy of Andrew Johnson, 
the rebellion is made honorable and Unionism dis. 
honorable; and as so many soldiers have been sacrificed 
in the suppression of the rebellion, I am in favor of 
depriving the rebels of their political power by giving 
the colored Unionists the right of franchise.’’ 

Upon arriving at Baltimore, the train was besieged 
by several thousands of enthusiastic men, whose pro- 
longed cheering and excited gestures were heard and 
seen on every side long before the train entered the 
depot. Hundreds rushed inio and through the cars, 
while others clambered to the top, and not a few boldly 
struggled through the car windows in their haste to 
find the one object of the general enthusiasm. For 
nearly ten minutes it was found almost impossible to 
remove the general from the window at which he was 
seated, in consequence of the determined and 
handshaking to which be was being subjected. Finally 
8 movement was made from the interior of the special 
car to the outside, and General Sheridan appeared upon 
the front The huzzas of the multitude at 
thig {ime were deafening, while above the roar of the 
tempest could be heard expressions of the warmest 
friendship and esteem for the popular Upton hero. 

The demonstration finally assumed the shape of 4 
perfect ovation, The little general was bodily carried 
off by the crowd, and carried by them the whole length 
of the long depots w the front street, amid the boister- 
ous shouts of the multitude, ‘God bless you, sir—God 
bless you,” “‘ The hopes of the country are with you, 
general,” and similar cries helped to make up the 
general din, 

On leaving Baltimore at the President street depot, 
another large crowd quickly gathered. General Sheri- 
dan was introduced to the people by Major-General 
Richardson of Baltimore, who proposed three cheers 
for the hero of Five Forks and of New Orleans. The 
erowd them improved the opportunity to shake hands 





with the distinguished visitor, Fred Douglass, of New 





d, and surrounded by a fine little forest, is a 
small lake, whose diameter may be counted by rods, the 
waters of which are so sour that it is almost impossible 
to drink them. A number of wells have been dug in 
the immediate vicinily, and the waters of these contains 
iron, alum, esia, and sulphuric acid. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of reaching the place and the 
poor accommodations, large num of invalids 
there from Southern Staces to drink the water of the 
wells and bathe in the lake; and they experience imme- 
diate and remarkable benefit, The effect of the baths is 
sedative, and'persons who have not slept comfortably for 
weeks, aiter @ & bath in the lake in the evening 
enjoy 6 a night’s rest. The water becomes 
more pleasant to the taste after a fow glasses, and may 
be = oe wooden | without losing its 
strength. € 80) 80 strongly impregnated with t), 
same qualities as the water, that if the mud be eth 
in pure water and 6 little soda, or saleratus put indo it, 
it will foam and effervesce, and will be as sour as 


of Europe require two and # quarter mil'4ons ot sold! 
to be ¢ under arms, and necessitates the axe cure 
of four handred millions of dollara @ year, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. [Ocr. 12, 1867, 


The Pictorial Spirit of the European Illustrated Press. 


BECENT FLOODS IN NEW SOUTH WALES—VIEW OF PENRITH FROM THE GREAT WESTERN ROAD. 


Recent Floods in New South Wales—View , 20, speaking of the inundations, says: ‘From Buss’s the 
of Penrith, from the Great Western | waters ot the Napean may be seen, about twelve miles 
Road. away, spreading out over the country below Penrith. 
The floods which took place in New South Wales in | They resemble a vast sheet of silver, and have a very 
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RECEPTION OF LADIES AT THE PREFECTURE OF LITLE BY THE FRENCH EMPRESS. 


June last have been of a most destructive characte: ity effect—more picturesque than agreeable, I fancy, 
Whole districts on the Hunter, Hawkesbury, and other | to most of those who behold them. Penrith, as seen 
rivers have been laid waste, and a lamentable lors of life | from Lapstone Hill, presents a singular appearance. 
and property has resulted. The Sydney Mai/, of June ' The flcod has subsided, leaving behind it vast accumu- 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE GRAND AQUARIUM, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE EATHER FAMILY BY THE FLOOD IN THE RICHMOND DISTRICT, N. 58, WALES, 


lations of debris, heaps of mud, and pools of water in | even the face of Nature. The very animals, whatfey 
every direction. The flats and low lands wear a sombre | there are, seem to be infected by it, and have a woe. 
tinge, as if the verdant fields had put on a mourning. | begone, dissipated aspect. The river—broad, muddy, 
dress. The desolated huts cropping up here and there ' swift—glides on as if it had never been the instrument 
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FATAL COLLISION ON THE THAMES—WRECK OF THE &TEAMBOAT METIS. 


in the dreary waste aye inconceivably dismal-looking. | of desolating homes or blighting the hopes of — 
have never seen so miserable a spectacle. The grief | The losses caused by this flood are fearful. I r 
that is lying at so many hearts seems to have saddened | possible to estimate them. Hundreds are ren' 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BIBLES BY THE MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH PROTESTANT CHU ROH AT 
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and homeless. was especially paid. In 
ysny, from being well-to- this establishment her 
do, are reduced to abject Majesty seemed deeply in- 
jestitution. It is pitiable terested, and inspected all 
witness 80 much the details, inquiring min- 


.” Itisimpossible 

full details of the 

f done by these 

and the particulars 

we bave printed in con- 

nection with the scene of 

our illustration must be 

tken 28 specimens of 

what occurred in exten- 

sive districts of the coun- 
ry: 

Destruction of the 
Eather Family by 
the Flood in the 
Richmond Dis- 
trict, New South 
Wales. 

The recent floods in New 
gouth Wales have been 
stiended with gad loss of 
life, One of the many 
smilar scenes is that de- 
i in our engraving. 
lly and George 
gather, farmers, living at 

Cornwallis, placed their 

wives and children on the 

roofs of their houses, and 
there clung with them, 
swaiting help, until the 
rising waters washed them 
of. The two wives and 
their ten children were 
overwhelmed in the flood 
wd the husbands saved 
themselves and one little 

wy by swimming to a 

wilow tree, [from which 

they were shortly after- 
ward rescued and taken 
in a boat to Richmond, 

It is said that they made fruitless attempts to save their 

wives and children, and that one of the poor women, 

weing the impossibility of escape, begged of her hus- 
band to save himself and not mind her. 

Queen Victoria’s Visit to the Scottish 
Border—Her Majesty at Melrose Abbey. 
While Queen Victoria, on her recent visit to the Scot- 

tish Border, was staying with the Duke and Duchess of 

Roxburghe, at Floors Castle, Kelso, her Majesty went 

tosee Melrose and Abbotsiord. Melrose, a little town 

of about 1,000 inhabitants, is situated on the Tweed, at 
the toot of the Eildon Hills, fourteen miles from Kelso, 
wd thirty-seven trom Edinburgh. The ruins of Mel- 
toe Abbey, one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
wehitecture in Scotland, are celebrated by the poetry 

of Scott, It was tounded by King David I. in 1136, 

dedicated to St. Mary, and occupied by a detachment 

of Cistercian monks from Rivaulx Abbey, in Yorkshire. 

In 1922 it was destroyed by the English, when retreat- 

ing from Scotland, after their defeat at Bannockburn. 

But it was rebuilt, by order of Robert Bruce, in greater 

beauty than before. It was partly burnt, however, in 

185, by Richard II., and utterly despoiled at the Re- 

formation; after which Mary Queen of Scots gave its 

estates and revenues to her favorite, Bothwell. They 
tow belong to the Duke of Buccleuch. The parts 
remaining of the abbey are the choir and transept, the 
west side, parts of the north and south walls of the 
great tower, part of the nave, the south aisle, and part 

ofthe north aisle. The best entrance now is by a 

tichly- molded Gothic portal in the south transept. 

This has 2 beautiful window above it, the stonework of 

Which is still almost perfect. It has been deprived of the 

images of the Saviour and the Apostles with which it 

was formerly adorned, but there is astatue of John the 

Baptist beneath it. The carvings upon the pedestals 

id canopies of these statues, as well as upon the 

mullions of the windows here and in the south wall of 

the nave, but especially the east window in the chancel 
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HOWARD ASSSOCIATION HOSPITAL—WASHINGTON SCHOOL-HOUSE, NEW ORLEANS,—FROM A SKEICH BY JAS, E, TAYLOR, 
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TOMB OF THE GOOL SAMARITANS OF THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS,-—FROM 
SKETCH BY JAS, E, TAYLOR. 


and the capitals of the pillars in the eloisters, are 
abundant, elegant and wonderfully well preserved. 
The royal party having left Floors Castle at three in the | 
afternoon, arrived at Melrose about five o’clock. 


| 

Distribution of Bthles by the Members of 
the English Protestant Church at the 
Paris Exposition. | 


In the park of the Exposition the Protestant Church 
of England had a species of booth built for the free dis- | 
tribution of copies of the Bible. The great variety of | 
nationalities and religions which were gathered together | 
during the Exposition made the scene often interesting | 
and amusing. Our illustration suggests some of the 
singular contretemps which were so often to be seen in 
the vicinity of this booth. 


General View of the Grand Marine Aqua- 
rium in the Reserved Garden of the 
Paris Exposition. 





This enormous marine aquarium, which was one of 
the chief attractions of the reserved garden in the 
park of the Great Exposition, is the largest structure of 
the kind ever made. The effect of walking, as it were, 
in the midst of the sea, surrounded above and on each 
side with fish of all kinds sporting in their native 
element, was very curious. The opportunities such 4 
| structure afforded for studying the habits of ocean 
fish were so excellent that it seems a pity that the 
aquarium should have been built to serve only the tem- 
porary purpose of amusing the visitors to the Exposi- 
tion. Such another should be built, and made a per- 
manent fixture, for the benefits it would be to scientific 
study. 


| Reception of Ladi.s at the Prefecture of 
Lille, by the French Empress. 


The journey of the French Emperor and Empress 
| through the north of France has excited great atten- 
| tion in political circles from the reports of speeches 
| made by his Majesty at Arras and Lille. There is how- 
| ever another and more pleasing side of this journey, 
| which amounted almost to a royal progress, and this 
| we have illustrated. At Lille the Empress received the 

ladies of the city at the Prefecture, or City-Hall, which 

was an occasion full of the graceful amenities which 
| the Empress knows so well how to introduce’in all her 
public receptions. 





hour Empress Visiting the Hospital of 
Saint-Sauveur, at Lille, France. 


During the Imperial visit to Lille, while the Emperor 
was engaged in visiting the various industrial establish- 
ments of the city, the Empress repaired with one of her 
ladies in waiting to the Hospital of Saint-Sauveur, where | 
she inspected the various wards, including that of the 
fever patients, from which she refused to be excluded, 
saying that they were the sufferers to whom her visit 
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utely into the sanitary 
state, the dietary system, 
and the general conduct 
ot the inmates. The Im- 
perial visitor, in examin- 
ing the dormitories, 
turned down several of 
the beds to ascertain the 
state of the linen. One of 
them being badly made, 
the sheets being too short, 
her Majesty observed it, 
and, joining example to 
precept, remade the bed 
with the precision of a 
good housewife. The fold- 
ing of the sheets would 
have done honor to 8t. 
Cyr, where the dormito- 
ries are models of their 
kind. 

Fatal Collision on 

the Thames. 


A collision of a very 
fearful character occurred 
on the River Thames, on 
the evening of the 6th of 
September, between the 
Metis steamer, belonging 
to the Woolwich Steam- 
packet Company, with a 
number of excursionists 
on board, and the Went- 
worth iron screw-collier, 
outward bound, unbappily 
resulting in the former 
vessel being cut in two 
and the loss of several 
lives. The Metis was a 
small vessel, not above 
100 tons register. She 

lett Gravesend, between five and six o’clock, with about 

seventy passengers on board, and reached Shell Point, 

on the Kent shore, opposite Barking, about a quarter to 

seven o’clock. It was just getting dusk; and, though 

the lights had not been fixed, the master, Spenceley, was 
| on the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and some of 
| the p gers were dancing to the playing of the band. 
| The steamer was making toward the shore near Shell 
Point, and it was while she was on this track that the 
| collier-steamer, which had rounded the point, was ob- 
| served bearing down the south of the channel. It was 
| half flood tide, and the speed of the Wentworth, which 
| was in ballast, was greater than was calculated upon. 
| 
} 
| 
| 





The consequence was that the Wentworth ran into the 
Metis on the starvoard side, just clear of her funnel, 
and with such force as to bury the whole of her bows in 
the hull of the Metis. Indeed, she appears to have 
gone completely through it, for the after part of the 
| saloon cabin immediately separated and disappeared, 
| while the fore part was driven by the Wentworth up on 
to the shore near the point. The scene was appalling. 
There were many passengers standing on the after part 
of the vessel, several of them beiug ladies and children, 
and all went down with that portion ot the wreck. A 
| seaman who had charge of the wheel at the time went 
| down also, and perished. His body was recovered on 
| Wednesday. It fortunately happened that there were 
other vessels passing just then, These at once lowered 
their boats and pulled to the scene of the wreck. The 
Wentworth lowered her boats, and succeeded in res- 
| cuing a number of people who were drowning. The 
coast-guard also rendered assistance, and several fish- 
ing-boats afforded similar service. The sunken wreck 
of the after part of the vessel was just flush with the 
| surface of the river. 


SENORA ANGELA PERALTA. 


Tose of our readers who have been charmed 
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of Music, will be pleased to have the likeness we 
@resent im this issue. Signora Peralta made her first 
*ppesramce before a New York audience last season, 
and so endoared herself by her artistic merit that it is 
& matter of earnest congratulation that her presence in 
‘our midst bas been secured again for this season. The 
opera has been so thoroughly domesticated in New 
York, that it has become a necessity of cultivated life, 
and the interpreters of the great masters of music ex- 
cite an interest and enthusiasm which must be very 
Mattering to those who are its objects, Signora Peral- 
@’s first ce this season was in the opera of 
“TI Puritani,” and on this occasion she achieved s suc- 
cess which augurs most encouragingly for her future 
triumphs and the delights in store for our opera-going 
public during the balance of the season, 


Two Nights in Southern Mexico. 


“ A cartrat place this for our bivouac !” cried I, 
swinging myself off my mule, and stretching my 
rg and legs, which were stiffened by a long 

Tt was « fairish place, to all appearances—a 
snug ravine, well shaded by mahogany trees, the 
ground covered with the luxuriant vegetation of 
that tropical region, a little stream bubbling and 
leaping and dashing down one of the high rocks 
that flanked the hollow, and rippling away through 
the tall fern toward the rear of the spot where we 
had halted, at the distance of a hundred yards 
from which the ground was low and shelving. 

“ A capital place this for our bivouac!” 








My companion nodded. As to our lazy Mexican | 
arrieros and servants, they said nothing, but bee | 


gan making arrangements for passing the night, 
Curse the fellows! If they bad seen us preparing 
to fie down in a swamp, cheek by jow! with an alli- 
gator, I believe they would not have offered a word 
of remonstrance, These Mexican half-breeds, 
half Indian, half Spaniard, with sometimes a dash 
of the negro, are themselves so little pervious to 
the dangers and evils of their soil and climate, 
that they never seem to remember that Yankee 
flesh and blood may be rather more susceptible ; 
that niguas and musquitoes, and vomito prieto, as 
they call their infernal fever, are no trifles to en- 
counter; without mentioning the snakes, and 
orpions, and alligators, and other creatures of 
the kind, which infest their strange, wild, un- 
natural and yet beautiful country. 

I had come to Mexico in company with Jonathan 
Rowley, a youth of Virginian raising, six and 
twenty years of ago, six feet two in his stockings, 
with the limbs of a Hercules and shoulders like the 
side of a house. It was toward the close of 18— ; 
and the recent emancipation of Mexico from the 
Spanish yoke, and its self-formation into a re- 
public, had given it a new and strong interest to 
us Americans. 

We had been told much, too, of the beauty of 
the country—but in this we wore at first rather 

isappointed ; and we reached the capital without 
having seen anything, except some parts of the 
province of Vera Cruz, that could justify the ex- 
travagant encomiums we had heard bestowed in 
the States upon the splendid scenery of Mexico. 
We had not, however, to go far southward from 
the chief city, before the character of the country 
altered, and became such as to satisfy our most 
sanguine expectations. Forests of palms, of or- 
anges, citrons and bananas, filled the valleys ; the 
marshes and low grounds were crowded with ma- 
hogany trees, and with immense fern plants, in 
height equal to trees. 

All nature was on a gigantic scale—the moun- 
tains of an enormous height, the face of the coun- 
try seamed and split by barrancas or ravines, 
hundreds, ay, thousands of feet deep, filled with 
the most abundant and varied vegetation. The 
sky, too, was of the deep glowing blue of the tro- 
pics, the sort of blue which seems varnished or 
clouded with gold. But this ardent climate and 

soil are not without their disadvantages, 
Vermin and reptiles of all kinds, and the deadly 
fever of these latitudes, render the low lands un- 
inhabitable for eight months out of the twelve, At 
the same time there are large districts which are 
com tively free from these plagues—perfect 
gardens of Eden, of such extreme beauty that the 
mere act of living and breathing among their en- 
enchanting scenes mes & tive and real 
= The heart seems to leap with delight, 

soul to be elevated, by the contemplation 
of those ions of tairy-like cence, 

The most celebraterl among these favored prov- 
inces is the valley of Oaxaca, in which two moun- 
tainous districts, the Mistecca and Tzapoteca, 
bear off the of beauty. It was through this 
immense valley, nearly three hundred leagues in 
length, and surrounded by the highest mountains 
in Mexico, that we were now journeying. The 
kind y= ¥ e-d’affaires at ee 
Mexican us every possible 
facility ia traveling through a country, ay which 
the soil was at that time rarely trodden by any 
but native feet. 

We had numerous letters to the alcaldes and 
authorities of the towns and villages which are 

ingly sprinkled over the southern provinces 

Mexico; we be wt to have Fe mag —, - 
gary ; every assi oe, protection, and facilit 
were to be afforded us, But as neither the euther. 
ities nor his excellency, Uncle Sam's enrer, could 
make inns and houses where none existed, it fol- 
lowed that we were often obliged to sleep a la 
belle “oile, with the sky for a covering. And a 
right splendid roof it was to our bed-chamber, 
that tropical sky, with its constellation, all new to 
us erners, and every star magnified by the 
effect of the atmosphere to an incredible size. 
Mars and Saturn, Venus and Sapihes, had all dis- 
appeared ; the great and little Bear were still to 
be seen ; in the far distance the ship Argo and the 
glowing Centaur; and, beautiful above all, the 

lorious sign of Christianity, the colossal Southern 

in all ite brightness and sublimity, glitter- 
ing in silvery magnificence out of its setting of 
dark blue crystal. 

We were traveling with a state and a degree of 
luxury that would have excited the contempt of 
our backwoodsmen ; but in a strange country we 
thought it best to do as the natives did; and ac- 
cording , instead of mounting our horses and 
setting forth alone, with our rifles om | on our 
shoulders, and a few handfuls of parched corn 
and dried flesh in our hunting pouches, we jour- 
neyed Mexican fashion, with a whole string of 
mules, a topith or guide, a couple of arrieros or 


of our 
had 


While the latter were slingin hammocks to 
the lowermost branches of & tree fot in that part 
of Mexico it is not very safe to sleep upon the 
ground, on account of the snakes and vermin—our 
covtnero lit & fire against thé rock; and iti # very 
few minutes an iguana whieh we had shot that 
day was spitted and roasting before it. It looked 
strange to ece this hideous creature, in shape be- 
ae » zones ond ones twisting and 

© light of the fire; and its disgusting appear- 
ance might have taken sway some oople’s fs 
tites ; but we knew by experience there is no bet- 
ter eating than & roasted We made a 


hearty meal off this one. soatalies it with a 
and then p ~~ EA, inte our 


| at the rum ips 
hamm: ; the Mexicans stretched themselves 
9p eS Ground with their heads upon the saddles 
the mules, and both masters and men were 
soon . 
It was somewhere about midnight when I was 
awakened by an indescribable sensation of whe 
pression from the surrotinding atmosphere, ) 
air seemed to be no longer air, but some poisonous 
exhalation that had oudiealy arisen and acta, 
us. From the rear of the ravine in which we lay, 
billows of dark mephitic mist were rolling for- 
ward, surrounding us with their baleful influence, 
It was the vomito the fever itself embodied 
in the shape of a fog. At the same moment, 
while I was gasping for breath, a sort of cloud 
seemed to settle upon me, and a thousand stings, 
like redhot needles, were run into my ba 
neck—into every part of my limbs and body that 








was not iriply erees by on I instinct- 
ively stretched forth my hands and closed them, 
clutching by the action hun of enormous 
mousquitoes, whose droning, sin: noise now 
almost deafened me, The air was iterally filled 
by a dense swarm of these insects; and the agony 
caused by their repeated and venomous stings 
wes indescribable, It was a perfect plague of 


Egypt. 
wley, whose hammock was slung some ten 
a from mine, soon gave tongue ; 1 heard him 
icking and plunging, spluttering and swearing, 
with a vigor and energy that would have been 
ludicrous under an other circumstances ; but 
matters were just then too serious for a laugh. 
With the torture, for such it was, of the musquito 
bites, and the effect of the insidious and poisonous 
vapors that were each moment thickening around 
me, I was already in a high state of fever, alter- 
nately glowing with heat and shivering with cold, 
my tongue parched, my eyelids throbbing, my 
brain seemingly on fire. . 

There was a heovy thump upon the ground. It 
was Rowley jumping out of his hammock, 

“Damnation!” roared he, ‘where are we? On 
the earth, or under the earth? We must be—we 
are—in their Mexican purgatory. We are, or 
there’s no snakes in Virginny. , arrieros! 
Pablo! Matteo !” 

At that moment a scream—but s scream of such 
terror and anguish as I never heard before or 
since—a scream as of women in their hour of 
agony and extreme peril, sounded within a few 
paces ofus, I = roy] out of my hammock ; and 
aa I did so two white and graceful female figures 
darted or rather flew by me, shrieking—and oh! 
in what heart-rending tones—for ‘‘ Socorro! So- 
corro! Por Dios! Help! Help, for God’s sake |” 
Close on the heels of the fugitives, bounding and 
leaping along with enormous strides and springs 
came three or four dark objects which resemb ed 
nothing earthly. The human form they certainly 
possessed ; but so hideous and horrible, so un- 
natural and spectre-like was their aspect, that 
their sudden encounter in that gloomy ravine, and 
in the almost darkness that surrounded us, might 
well have shaken the strongest nerves. We stood 
for @ second, Rowley and myself, paralyzed with 
astonishment at these strange appearances ; but 
another piercing scream restored to us our 
ence of mind. One of the women had either 
tripped or fallen from fatigue, and she lay a white 
ne, upon the ground, 

The drapery of the other was in the clutch of 
one of the am, or devils, or whatever the 
were, when Rowley, with a cry of horror, rushe 
forward and struck a furious blow at the monster 
with his machetia, At the same time, and almost 
without knowing how, I found maself engaged 
with another of the creatures. But the contest 
was no equalone, In vain did we stab and strike 
with our machettos ; our antagonists were cov- 
ered and defended with a hard bristly hide, which 
our knives, although keen and pointed, had great 
difficulty in pencwreiins i and on the other hand 
we found ourselves clutched in long sinewy arms, 
terminating in hands and fingers, of which the 
nails were as sh and strong as an eagle’s 
talons, I felt these horrible claws strike into my 
shoulders as the creature seized me, and drawing 
me toward him, pressed me as in the hug of a 
bear; while his hideous half man, half brute 
visage was grinning and snarling at me, and his 
long keen white tebth were snapping and gnashing 
within six inches of my face. 

* God of heaven! This is horrible! Rowley! 
ne Row! in spite of gigantic strength 

u wley, gigantic ngth, was 
powerless as an infant in the grasp of these tetrible 
ey He was within a few paces of me, strug- 
gling with two of them, and making superhuman 
efforts to regain possession of his knife, which had 
been dropped or wrenched from his hand. And 
all this time, where were our arrieros? Were the 
attacked likewise? Why didn’t they come an 
help us? All this time——pshaw! it was no time ; 
it all passed in the space of a few seconds, in the 
circumference of a few yards, and in the feeble 
glimmering light of the stars, and of the smolder- 
ing embers of our fire, which was at some distance 
from us. 

“Hal that has told |” 

A stab, dealt with all the en of despair, had 

entered my antagonist’s side. But I was like to 
pay dearly for it, Utte a deafening yell of pain 
and fury, the monster me to his 
foul and loathsome body; his sharp claws, dug 
deeper into my back, seemed to tear up my flesh ; 
the agony was insupportable—my eyes began to 
swim, and my senses to leave me, Just then— 
crack! crack! Two—four—a dozen musket and 
pistol shots, followed by such a} chorus ye 
and howlings and unearthly laughter |! e crea- 
ture that held me seemed startled—relaxing his 
grasp a y: 
At that moment a dark arm was passed before 
my face, there was a blinding flash, a yell, and I 
fell to = ground released from the clutch of my 
opponen: 

. remember nothing more, Overcome by pain, 
fatigue, terror, and the noxious vapors of that vile 
ravine, my senses abandoned me, and I swooned 
away. 

When the consciousness returned, I found my- 
self lying upon some ).unkets, under a sort of 
arbor of foliage and flowers. It was broad day; 
the sun shone brightiy, the blossoms smelle 
sweet, the ar geenagee h ing-birds were 
darting and shooting about in the sunbeams like 





muleteers, a cook, and one or two other attend- 
ante. 


80 many animated fr ents ofa prism. A Mex- 
ican Indian, standing beside my couch. and whose 





held out # cocos-nut- 

containing some liquid, which I eagerly 
seized, and drank off the contents. The draught 
(it was a mixture of citron-juice and water) re- 


ie tines Stee 


ife which to me was quite u Upon 


life te’ ie. 

oy shelving hillside on which 1 was ying: s sort 
ees was established, pumber of 

m horses were 


face was unknown to 
shell 


cases and wallets 
tered about on the ground, Several muskets om 
rifles were leaning here and there against the 
trees ; and a dozen or fifteen men were employed 
in various ways—some up saddle-bags or 
fastening luggage on the mules, others lying on 

und cocking, one party fire 


surrounding & 
cooking was going on. Ata sbort dis- 
tance from my bed was Gaother cauiaey come 
by # man muffled up in 
and ha his back turned toward me, 
so that I was unable to obtain a view of his 

features, 

“What is all this? Where am I? Where is 
ie—where are they all?” 


estamos ?”” 
“ In el valle dé Ohi 
Gonses 5 Cusene® / diez T 
1 the valley of Chihuatan ; ten leagues a- 
rifa, 


The figure lying on the bed near me now made 
&@ movement and turned round, 

What could it be? Its face was like a lump of 
raw flesh streaked and stained with blood. No 
features were disti ble. 

**Who are you? at are you?” cried L 

“Rowley,” it answered; “ Rowley I was, at 
least, if those devils haven’t changed me.” 

“Then changed you they have,” oried I, with » 
wildlaugh, ‘“ God! have they scalped him 
alive, or what? That is not Rowley.” 

The Mexican, who had gone to give some drink 
to the creature claiming to be Rowley, now opened 
4 valise that lay on the ground a short distance off, 
and took out a small looking-glass, which he 
brought and held before my face. 

It was then only that I began to call to mind all 


that had occurred, and understood howit was that 
the mask of human flesh lying near me might in- 
deed be Rowley. : 


wiley. 
He was, if creme, less altered than myself. 
My eyes were almost closed; my lips, nose, and 
whole face swollen to an immense size, and per- 
fectly unrecognizable. I involuntarily recoiled in 
dismay and disgust at my own appearance. 

The horrible night passed in the ravine, the 
foul and suffocating vapors, the furious attack of 
the musquitoes—the bites of which and the conse- 
quent fever and inflammation, had thus disfigured 
us—all recurred toour memory. But the women, 
the fight with the monsters—beasts—Indians— 
whatever they were, that was still incomprehen- 
sible. It was no dream; my back and shoulders 
were still smarting from the wounds that had been 
inflicted on them by the claws of those creatures 
and I now felt that various parts of my limbs an 
body were swathed in wet bandages. 

I was mustering my Spanish to ask the Mexican 
who still stood by me for an explanation of all 
this, when I suddenly became aware of a great 
bustle in the encampment, and saw everybody 
crowding to meet a number of persons who just 
then emerged from the high fern, and among 
whom I recognized our arriergs and servants. 

The new-comers were grouped around some- 
thing which they seemed to be dragging along the 
ground ; several women—for the most part young 
eee creatures, their slender, supple forms 
muffled in the flowing picturesque re 8 and 

azadas—preceded the party, looking back oc- 
casionally with an expression of mingled horror 
and triumph ; all with rosaries in their hands, the 
beads of which ran rapidly through their fingers, 
while they occasionally kissed the cross, or made 
the sign on their breasts or in the air. 

Un Zambo mwuerto!” 


“* Un Zambo muerto! 
shouted they as they drew near. 

* Han matado un Zambo !”—They have killed 
a Zambo!—repeated my attendant, in a tone of 
“pew Jose up to where Rowley and I 

C) came close u where Rowley an 

were | ins ; the women stood aside, jumping and 
laughing, and crossing themselves, and 





out: 
pa Zambo ! he See ony + 4 sae 
© group o and we saw. bs 
the ground one of our horrible antagonists of the 


preceding night. 

x Good God, what is that?” cried Rowley and I, 
with one breath. ‘* Un demonio !”—A devil. 

sa v08, s—Un Zambo mono— 
muy terribles los Zambos.”—Terrible monkeys, 
these Zambos.” 

“Monkeys !" ‘Fepeated poor Rowley, rais 

onke: re w D 
himself up into a siting posture by eles of h 
hands, “Monkeys—apes—by Jove! We've been 
fighting with monkeys, and it’s they who have 
mauled us inthis way. Well, Jonathan Rowley, 
think of your coming from old Virginny to Mex- 
ico to be whipped bya monkey. It’s gone goose 
with your character. You can never show your 
face in the States again. Whipped by an y adeTy 
an ape, with a tail and a hairy——. O Lord! 
vere by a monkey |” 

And the ludicrousness of the notion a pe 
his mortification and the pain of his wounds 
bites, he sank back upon the bed of blankets and 
banana leaves, laughing as well as his swollen 
face and coumes- tens Se would allow him. 

It was as much as I do to persuade my- 
self that the carcass lying before me had never 
been inhabited by a humansoul, It was humilia- 
ting to behold the close affinity between this aage 
ape and our own species, Had it not been for the 
tail, I could have fancied I saw the dead body of 
some prai phen ag - in skins. It -— ex- 
actly like a power! well-grown man; and even 
the xpression of the face had more of bad human 

assions than of animal instinct. The feet and 
highs were those of a muscular man; the legs 
rather too curved and calfles, though I have seen 
negroes with scarcely better ones; the tendons of 
the hands stood out like whipocords; the nails 
were as long as a tiger’s claws. 

No wonder that we had been overmatched in 
our struggle with the brutes. No man could 
have withstood them. The arms of this one 
— like ame A 4 one, all muscle, nerve, 
and sinew, @ an were clasped toge 
with such force, that the efforts of eight or ten 
Mexicans and Indians were insufficient te disunite 
them. 

Whatever remained to be cleared up in our 


6, hb or thoughtl haa 
Site Fa op onerous fin ee 
unsafe distanes of one ot the most pestifesous 
swamps in the whole province. Shortly after 
had fallen asleep, a of Mexican travelers 
arrived, and established themselves within a 
hundred yards of but on a 
where they avoided the mephitic va 
——— which had so tortured Rowley and 
myself, In the night, two of the women, ha 
ventured a short ae my ~ eneam 
were surprised e zambos, or huge 
common in cane paste of Southern exico; and 
finding themselves cut off from their friends, had 
fied they knew not whither, fortunately for them 
the direction of our bivouac. Their scregms, 
our , and the yellings and diabolical lauss- 
ter of the zambos, had brought the Mexicans ty 


assists 
“The monkey showed no fight after the firs 
volley ; se of them must have been wounded, 
but only the one now lying before us had remainei 


= the field. 
th pam Bagh am ene A 
e - gatherers, 
and Hadorhetsted peor I there not well 
be. seemed to think they never could do 
enough for us; the women cially, and more 
ly the two whom we had endeavored to 
rescue from the power of the apes. These latter 
certainly had cause to be grateful. It mage us 
shudder to think of their fate had they not met 
with us.’ It was the delay caused by our attacling 
the brutes that had given the Mexicans time to 


come up. fi 

Every attention was shown to us. We wer 
fanned with palm leaves, refreshed with oo 
dri our wounds carefully dressed and band- 
aged, our heated, itritated musquito-bitten limbs 
and faces washed with balsam and the juice ol 
herbs: more tender and careful nurses it would 
be impossible to find. We soon began to feel bet- 
ter, and were able to sit up and lok about ps. 
carefully avoiding, however, to look at each othe, 
for we could not get reconciled to the horrible ap- 
~~ of our swollen, bloody and disgusting fea- 
ures, 


EEL 


From our position on the rising ground we had 
a full view over the frightfulswamp, at the entrauce 
of which all our misfortunes had happened. Thexe 
it lay, steaming like a great kettle, endless mists 
rising from it, out of which appeared here and 
there the crown of some mighty tree towering 
above the banks of vapor. To the left, cliffs and 
crags were to be seen, which had the appearance 
of being baseless and of swimming on the top of 
the mist. The vultures and carrion-birds circled 
screaming above the huge caldron, or perched on 
the tops of the tall palms, which looked like enor- 
mous umbrellas or the roofs of Chinese summer- 
houses. Out of the swamp itself proceeded the 
ellings, snarlings and growlings of the alligators, 
bull-frozs and myriads of unclean beasts that it 
harbored, , 

The air was unusually sultry and oppressive: 
from time to time the rolling of distant thunder 
was audible. We could hear the Mexicaus con- 
sulting among themselves as to the propriety of 
continuing their journey, to which our ee 
state seemed to be the chief obstacle. From wha’ 
we could collect of their discourse, they were un- 
willing to leave us in this dangerous district and 
in our helpless condition, with a guide and attend- 
ants who were either untrustworthy or totally in- 
competent to lead us aright. Yet there seemed 
to be some pressing necessity for continuing the 
march ; and presently someo the older Mexicans, 
who appeared to have the direction of the cara- 
van, came up to us and inquired how we felt, and 
if we thought we were able to travel; adding, 
that from the signs on the earth and in the air, 
they feared a storm, and that the nearest habite- 
tion or shelter was at many leagues’ distance. 
Thanks to the remedies that had been a 
our sufferings were much diminished. We fe 
weak and hungry: and telling the Mexicans we 
should be ready to proceed in half an hour, we 
desired our servants to get us something to eat 
But our new friends forestalled them, and brought 
us a large piece of iguana, with roasted bana 
and cocoa-nutshell cups full of coffee, to 
which Rowley and I applied ourselves with much 
gusto. Meanwhile, our muleteers and Tzapo 
cans were busy packing their beasts and making 
‘ready for the start. 

We had not eaten # dozen mouthfuls when we 
saw & man running down the hill with » branch 
in each hand. As soon as he appeared, a number 
of the Mexicans left their occuptions and hurried 
to meet him. é 

“Siete horas!” shouted the man. Seven 
hours, and no more,” 

“No more than seven hours?” echoed the Tz 

tecans, in tones of the wildest terror and alarm. 

‘ La Santissima nos guarde! It will take more 
than ten to reach the village.” , 

si by oy all bso about?” said I, with my 
mout to ° 

“Don’t know—some of their Indian tricks, J 


suppose. : 
* Que es esto?” asked I, carelessly. “ What's 
the matter?” 

“ es estro!”” repeated an old Tzapotecad, 
with long gray hair from under his som 
brero, and a withered but finely marked counten- 
ance. “Las aguas! El ouracan / —In seve 
hours the deluge and the hurricane.” 

“ Vamos, por la Santissima !—For the blessed 
Virgin’s sake, let us be gone!” cried a dozen 
the i exicans, pushing two green boughs into our 

* What are those branches?” 1 the 

“From the tempest-tree—the prophet 0 
storm,” was the reply. ; deer 

And Tzapotecans and women, arrieros 8? “ 
vante, ran about in the utmost terror and 0 
fusion, with cries of, 7 wo 

** Vamos, passo redoblado !--Off with us, oF 
are all lost, man and beast,” and saddling, 
ing and scrambling on their mules. 

d before Rowley and I knew where w° 


they tore us away from our iguana and cofiee, 
hoisted and ved us into our saddles. Boch 8 
scene of bustle and desperate hurry I never 


been 
held. The place where the encampment had 
was alive with men and women, horses and | 
shouting, shrieking and talking, neighing ©. 
kicking; but with all this co on ther iss 
little time lost, and in less than three Me 
from the first alarm bei given, we one ild, 
pering away, over stock ne, 

sort of train. 


re ty and excitement of our ride seemed 


to have the effect of calming our various 
ings, or of making us forget them, and Wo 


thought no more of the fever or of sti 
quite bites. It was a ride for life or 7 ae 
= horses stepp¢ out os if they knew bo 
on their exertions. 
n the hurry and confusion we had been mounted 
on horses instead of our own mules, 29 spies 
they were. I doubt if our Virginia 





night’s adventures was now soon explained. Our 


could beat them, and that is saying ® 8° 
There was no effort or strainiug 12 Soir wore 
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; it seemed mere play 
numerous difficulties we encoun 


Over mountain and 7 and barranca, 
always the same f moshewnes oe ess—crawling 
like cate over the soft places, gliding like snakes 
up the steep rocky ascents, and stretching out 
wih prodiguess energy when the ground was 
fa’ le, en with such easy action that we 
ecarcely fel the motion. We should have sat in 
the roomy saddles as comfortably as in 
arm-chairs, it not been for the numerous 
obstacles in our path, which was strewei with 
falien trees and masses of rocky. We were obliged 

perpetually stooping and bowing our heads 
to avoid creeping plants, that swung and twined 
and twisted across the track, intermingled often 
with huge thorns as long as a man’s arm. These 
yd stuck .~ on ~ om the grew. 

so many brown bayonets, and a man who 

run u Sit one of them would have been 
ensteod it as surely/as though it had been of 

We pushed on, however, in Indian file, following 
the ea who kept at the head of the party 
and our way through places where 4 ild 
est would have difficulty in passing; through 
thickets of m ves, mimosas, and tall fern, 
and cactuses with their thorny leaves full twenty 
feet the path turning and winding all the 
while. Now and then a momentary improvement 
in the nature of the ground enabled us to catch 
a Pe x the whole column of march. We 
were st by its picturesque appearance, the 
guides in front acting as pioneers, and looking 
out on all sides as cautiously and anxiously as | 
though they had been soldiers expecting an am- 
buscade ; the graceful forms of the women bow- 
, - bending over their horses’ manes, and 

leavi ents of their mantilias and 
rebozas on the branches and thorns of the laby- 
rinth through which we were struggling. But it 
was no time to indulge in contemplation of the | 
picturesque, and of this we were constantly made 
aware by the vociferations of the Mexicans. 

o a: For heaven’s sake, hurry!” cried 
jew ( if the slightest pe of flaggin became 
visible in the movements of any one of the party ; 


to them to surmount 
tered on our 


4 


in such a pestilential atmosphere. Thank 
we are out of it at last. Again on firm forest 
amid the magnificent monotony of the e 
palms and mahogany-trees, Bu there! 

A new and surpassingly beautiful landscape 
burst suddenly upon our view, seeming to dance 
in the transparent atmosphere, On either side 
mountains, those on the left in adow, 
those on the right forth like coloss: 
figures of light, in s beauty and splendor that 
seemed really supernatural, every tree, every 
branch shining in its own vivid and glorious 
coloring. There lay the valley in its ical 
luxuriance and beauty, one sheet of bloom and 
blossom up to the topmost crown of the — 
trees, that shot up,some of them a hundred and fifty 
and a hundred and eighty feet bigh, Thousands 
and millions of convolvul paulinias, bigno- 
nias, dendrobiums, climbing from the fern to tle 
tree-tr from the trunks to the branches and 
summits of the trees, and thence again falling 

fully down, and catching and clinging to 

© mangroves and blocks of granite. It burst 

upon us like a scene of epchantment, as we 

emerged from the darkness of the forest into the 

dazzling light aud coloring of that glorious 
le 


valk yf 

“* Misericordia, misericordia! Audi nos peoca- 
dores! Misericor las aguas!” 
screamed and exclaimed the Mexicans in various 
intonations of terror and despair, We looked 
around us. What can be the matter? We see 
sothing. Nothing, except that trom just behind 
those two mountains, which project like mighty 
proqentesios into the valley, a cloud is beginning 

rise, 


** What is it? What is wrong ?” 

A dozen voices answered us: 

“* Por la Santa Virgen, for the holy Vigin’s sake, 
on, on! No hay tiempo par: hablar. We have 
pt two leagues to go, and in one hour comes the 

ood, 


Indians could live and labor and travel habitually, 
gro 


And they recommenced their howling, yelling 
chorus of “ Misericordia ! Audi nos peccadores !” 
and ‘‘Santissima Virgen and Todos santos y 
angeles !”” 

“Are the fellows mad?” shouted Rowley. 
‘What if the water does come? It won’t swallow 





and at the words our horses, as though gif 
with understanding, pushed forward with renewed | 
igor and alacrity. | 
in we went—up hill and down, in the dépths of | 
the valley and over the soft, fetid swamp. That 
valley of Oaxaca has just as much right to be 
called a valley as our Alleghanies would have to 
be called bottoms. In the States we shouid call 
ita chain of mountains. Out of it rise at every 
- Le & good two thousand feet above the level 
of the valley, and four or five thousand above that 
of the sea ; but these are lost sight of, and become 
flat ground by the force of comparison—that is, 
when compared to the gigantic mountains that sur- 
round the valley on all sides like a frame, And what 
splendid frame they do compose, those colossal 
mountains, in their rich variety and form of color- 
ing! Here shining out like molten gold, there 
changing to a dark bronze, covered lower down | 
with various shades of green, and with crimson | 
aod purple, and violet and bright yellow, and 
azure and dazzlin white, of the millions of paul- 
inias and convolvuluses and other flowering plants, 
from among which rise the stately palm-trees, 
full a hundred feet high, their majestic green 
ns towering, like sultans’ heads, above the 
luxuriance of the surrounding flower and veget- | 
able world, Then the mahogany trees, the chi- 
Eamgetes, and again in the barrancas, the candle- 
bra-like cactuses, and higher up the knotted and 
majestic like oak, An incessant change of plants, 
trees and climate. We had been five hours in the 
addle, and had already changed our climate three 
times ; passed from the temperate zone, the tierra 
a tnto the torrid heat of the tierra muy 
. It was in the latter temperature that we 
found ng at -, — ) the above- 
named time, ing with perspiration, roasting 
and | in the heat, We were surrounded by 
snew world of plants and snimals. The borax 
mangroves and fern were here as lofty as 
forest-trees, while the trees themselves shot up 
like church steeples, In the thickets around us 
Were numbers of black tigers—we saw dozens of 
cowardly, sneaking beaste—iguanas full 
three feet long, squirrels double the size of any 
we had ever seen, and —- and wild pigs, 
and jackals, and apes and monkeys of every tribe 
description, who threatened and grinned and 
chattered at us from the branches of the trees, 
But what is that yonder to the right, tbat stands 
out 80 white against the dark biue sky and the 
beonse-colored tocks? A town—Quidricovi, d’ye 


We had now ridden a good five or six leagues, 
snd begun to think we had escaped the aguas or | 
, of which the prospect had so terrified our 
he 8 the Tzapotecans. Rowley calculated, as 
Went puffing and bling along, that it 
wouldn't do any harm to let our beasts draw breath 
for 4 minute or two. The scrambling and constant , 
Guage of pace rendered necessary by the nature 
A or rather track, that ie, followed, 
y atiguing both to man 

tnd beast, Ad for conversation, 

our necks 


siruggled along, up and down barrancas, through 
and thickets, over rocks and fallen trees 
through mimosas and bushes, laced an 
pogether with euns ond cnsseing plants— | 
would have been beautiful in a picture, 
unpoetical in reality. 
hasten |” yelled our guides, and the 
0 up by the Mexicans, in a shrill wild 
jarred strangely upon our ears, and 
horses start and strain forward. Hurra! 
through thorns and bushes, which 
og us, and tear our ciothes to rags. 
naked if this lasts long. It is a 
In front the two guides, stooping, 
ng, crouching down, first to one 
he other, like a couple of mandarins 
; behind them a T'zapotecan in his 
Re then the women, then more 
is littse thought about pre- 
ceremony ; and Rowley and, I having 
the least hurry to find ourselves 
up the rear of the whole column. 
! Por ia Santissima! Las aguas, 
! is again yelled by twenty voices. 
fools! Oan’t they be quiet with their 
? We can have barely two leagues 
jo t reach the rancho, or village, they 
ag Of, and appearances are not as yet 
+ Itisis getting rather thick to be 
that’s nothing, only the exhalaticns 
theamp—for we are agaia approaching 
: °se cursed swamps, and can hear the 
tb those cursed alligators and bullfrogs. 
Sey are, the beauties ; a couple of them 
yj & peep at us, sticking their elegant 
long delicate snouts out of the slime 
, The neighborhood is none of the best ; 
the path is firm and good, caretuliy 
tly by Indian bande. None but 
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come to a descent—they are lea 


A ducking more or less is no such great matter. | 


ou are not made of sugar or salt. 
drenchin 
the worst for it. Yet our rains are no child’s 


lay either,” 
, On lookin 


Many’s the 


round us, however, we were involun- 
tarily struck with the eudden change in the ap- 

arance of the heavens. The usual golden 

lack blue color of the sky was gone, and had 
been replaced by a dull oye | gray. The 
quality of the air appeared also to have chenged; 
it was neither very warm nor very cold; but it 
had lost its lightness and elasticity, and seemed 
to oppress and weigh us down. egg wf we saw 
the dark cloud rise graduaily from behind the 
hills, compietely clearmg the summits, and then 
sweeping along until it hung over the valley, in 
form and appearance like some monstrous night- 


moth, resting the tips of its enormous wings on the | 
To our right we still | 
| mounted, and struggling against the stream, 


mountains on either side. 
saw the roofs and walls of Quidricovi, apparently 
at a very short distance, 

**Why not go to Quidricovi?” shouted I to the 
guides ; ‘we cannot be tar off.” 

**More than five leagues,” answered the men 
shaking their heads and looking up anxiously at 
the huge moth, which was still creeping and 
crawling on, each moment darker and more 
pay ey aso It was like some terrible monster, 
or the fabled Kraken, working itself along by its 
claws, which were struck deep into the mountain- 
wall on either side of its line of progress, and 
casting its hideous shadow over hill and dale 
forest and valley, clothing them in gloom and 
darkness. To our right hand and behind us, the 
mountains were still of a glowing golden red, 
lighted up by the sun; but to the left and in our 
front all was black and dark, With the same 

lance we beheld the deepest gloom and the 

rightest day, meeting each other but not min- 
giing. It was a strange and ominous sight, 

Ominous enough ; and the brute creation seem 
to feel it so well as ourselves. The chattering 
parrots, the hopping, glibbering, quarrelsome 
apes, all the birds an beasts, scream and ory and 
flutter and spring about, as though seeking a 
reiuge from some impending danger. Even our 
horses begin to tremble and groan—refuse to go 
on, start and snort. The whole animal world is 
in commotion, as if seiz:d with an overwhelming 

anic. The forest is teeming with inhabitants, 

ence come they, all these living things? On 
every side is heard the howling and snarling of 
beasts, the frightened cries and chirpings of birds. 
The vultures and turkey-buzzards, that a few 
moments before were circling high in the air, 
are now screaming amid the branches of the ma- 
hogany-trees ; every creature that has life is run- 
ning, scampering, flying—apes and tigers, birds 
and creeping things. 

**.Vamos por la Santissima! On! or we are all 


lost.” 


** And we ride, we rush along—neither masses 


it was out of the | of rock, nor fallen trees, nor thorns and brambles, 
We had plenty to do to avoid getting | check our wild career, Over everthin 
broken or our teeth knocked out, as we | leaping, omgeniing. plunging, ridin; 

rate men, flyi Tro 
nature is not clearly defined ; but which we feel 


we go 
like des 
m a danger of which the 


to be great and imminent, It is a frightful terror- 


striking foe, that huge night-moth, which comes 
ever nearer, 
blacker. 
glimpse of the re ; 
next instant disappears behind the edge of the 
mighty cloud, 


rowing each moment bigger and 
behind us, we catch one last 
and bloodshot sun, which the 


Lookin 


Stil we push on. Hosts of tigers, and monkeys 
both large and small, and squirrels and jacka 


come close up to us as if seeking shelter, an 

then finding none, retreat howling into the forest. 
There is not a breath of air stirring, yet all nature 
—plants and trees, men and - 
— — = ble = ae. Our 

orses pant and groan as they bound alo: 

dilated Sostnils and 37 
every limb, sweating 
terror; 
semble those of a hunted tiger than of a horse, 


beastse—scem to 


laring eyes, tremb.ing in 
af vey pore, half . ild with 
iving springs and leaps that more re- 


The prayer and «xclamations of the terrified 


Mexicans continued without intermission, whis- 
pered and sbricked and 
of intonation. The e 

was upon € ¢ 


y hue of intense terror 


‘ was as though the elements were 


“Halt! stop!” shouted we to the guides, 
“Stop! and ict us seck suelter from the storm.” 
“On! for God’s sake, on! or we are lost,” was 


the reply. 


Thank heaven! the path is getting wider—we 
4 


ing us out of the 





suddenly | 


| and 


I’ve had in the States, and none | 








with | 
| under the arms, 
| ground, in the midst of the Tza 


ed in every variety | 


countenance, For some moments | 
a deathlike stillness, an unnatural calm reigned 
around us; 
holding in weir breath, and collecting their 
energies for some mighty outbreak. Then came 
a jow indistinct moaning sound, that seemed to 
issue from the bowels of the earth. The warning 
Was significant, 


forest. If the storm had come on while wé wé¥e 
among the trees, we might be crashed to death 
by the falling branches. We are close to a bar- 
ranca, 

“ Alérto! Alerto!” shrieked the Mexicans. 
* Madre de Dios! Dtos! Dios!” 

And well might they call tp God for help in that 
aw momeut The gigantié night-moth ga 
lg te he rg A 

me, that contras 8 ely an 
with the dense black cloud from which it inated, 
There was a ae of thunder that seemed to 
shake the earth, then a pause, during which 
nothing was heard but the panting of horses 
as they dashed across the pees, began 
straining up the steep side of a knoll or ; 
The cloud again opened; for a second everything 
Sedlner lated and th hough the 

other thunder. en, as 
— of its prison had been suddenl: beret te) 

e tempest came forth in its might and 
ee, crushing, and eg Ry! all that 
op it, The 6 of the staggered 
and tottered for a moment, as if making au effort 

bear up against the storm ; but it was in Vain j 
the next instant, with a report like that of ten 
thousand cannon, whole acres of mighty trees 
were snapped off, their branches shive their 
roots torn up; it was no longer a torest but a 
chaos, on ocean of boughs and tree-trunks, that 
were tossed about like tlie waves of the sea, or 
thrown into the air like straws. ‘The atmosphere 
wat darkened with dust, and leaves, and branches, 

- be merciful to us! Rowley! where are 
ye? Noanswer. What is become of them all?” 

A second blast more furious than the first. Can 
the mountains resist it? will they stand? By the 

mighty! they do not, The earth trembles; the 


hillock, on the leeside of which we are, rocks and 


shakes ; and the air grows thick and suffocating 
—full of dust and sal petre and sulphur, We are 
like to choke. All around is dark as night. We 
can see nothing, hear nothing but the howling of 
the hurricane, anc the thunder and rattle of 
falling trees and shivered branches, 

Suddenly the hurricane ceases, and all is hush- 
but so suddenly that the change is s 
unnatural. No sound is audible save the 
creaking and moaning of the trees with which the 
ground is cumbered. It is like a sudden pause in 
a battle, when the roar of the cannon and cla 
of charging s:;uadrons cease, and naught is he 
but the groaning of the wounded, the ag 
sobs and gasps of the dying. 

The report of s pistol is heard ; then another, 
a third, hundreds, thousands of them, It is the 
flood, las aguas; the shots are drops of rain; but 
such drops! each as big as a hen’s egg. They 
strike with the force of enormous halistonee— 
stunning and blinding us. The next moment 
there is no distinction of drops, the windows of 
heaven are med; it is no longer rain or flood, 
but a sea, a cataract, a Niagara. 

The hillock on which I am standing, under- 
m ned by the waters, gives way and crumbles 
under me; in ten seconds’ time I find myself in 
the barranca, which is converted into a river, off 
my horse, which is gone, I know not whither. 
The only one [ see near me is Rowley, 


which is already up to our waists, and sweeps 
along with it huge branches and entire trees, that 
threaten each moment to carry us away with 
them, or to crush us against the rocks, We avoid 
these dangers, God knows how, make violent 
efforts to stem the torrent, and gain the side of 
the Larranca ; although, even should we succeed, 
it is so steep that we can scarcely hope to climb 
it without assistance, And whence is that assist- 
ance tocome? Of the Mexicans we hear or, see 
nothing. They are doubtiess all drowned or 
dashed to pieces, They were higher up on the 
hillock tban we were, and must consequently have 
been swept down with more force, and were pro- 
bably carried away by the torrent. Nor can we 
hope for a better fate. Wearied by our ride, 
weakened by the fever and suflerings of the pre- 
pee night, we are in no condition to strive 
much longer with the furious elements. For one 
step that we gain, we lose two. The waters rise ; 
already they are nearly up to our armpits. It is 
in vain to resist any longer. Our fate is sealed, 

* Rowley, all is over—let us die ike men. God 
have mercy on our souls!” 

Rowley was a few paces up the barranca. He 
made me no answer, but looked at me with a 
calm, cold, and yet somewhat regretful smile upon 
his countenance, Then all at once he ceased the 
efforts he was making to resist the stream and 
gain the bank, folded arms on his breast, and 

ave a look up and around him, as though he bid 
arewell to the world he was about to leave. The 
current was sweeping him rapidly toward me, 
when suddenly a wild hurrah burst from his lips, 
and he recommenced his struggles against the 
waters, striving viclently to retain a footing on 
the slippery, uneven of the stream. 

“ Tengal Tenga !” screamed a dozen of voices, 
that seemed to proceed from spirits of the air; 
and at the same moment something whistled 
about my e and struck me a smart blow across 
the face. With tie instinct of a drowning man, [ 
clutched the lasso that had n thrown me, 
Rowley was at my elbow, and se'zed it also. It 
was immediately drawn tight, and by ite aid we 
the bank, and an ascending the side of 

e barranca, com rugged declivitous 
rocks, affording scanty foothold. God grant the 
lasso may prove tough! The strain on it is fear- 
ful. Rowley is a good fifteen stone, and I am no 
feather, and in some « of our perilous ascent 
the rocks are almost as perpendicu’ar aud smooth 
as & wall of masonry, and we are obliged to cling 


| with our whole weight to the lasso, which seems 


to stretch, crack, and grow visibly thinner. No- 
thing but a strip of twisted cowhide between us 
and a frightful, agonizing death on the sharp rocks, 


| and in the foaming waters below. But the lasso 


holds good, and now the chief peril 1s past, we 
get some sort of footing—a point of rock or a tree- 
root to clutch at, Another strain ne Ot rugged 
alge of goats another pall of she ; aleap, 
a last v nt effort, and— Viva /—we are sei 

ged up, held upon our feet 
for a moment, and then—we sink exhausted to the 
tecaus, mules 
arrieros, gui and women, who are sholteved 
from the storm in # sort of natural cavern, _ 

At the moment at which the billock bad given 
way under Rowley and myself, who were a short 
distance in rear of the ) oy the Mexicans bad 
succeeded in attaining firm footing on @ broad 
rocky ledge, a shelf of the precipice that flanked 
the barranca. Upon this ledge, which gradually 
widened into a platform, they found themselves in 
safety under some projecting crags that sheltered 
them completely from the tempest. Thence they 
looked down upon the barranca, where they de- 
scried Kowiey and myself struggling for our lives 
in the roaring torrent; and thence yA 
several lassos together, they were able give us 
the opportune aid which had rescued us from our 
desperate situation, But whether this aid had 
come soon enough to save our lives was still a 





Guestion, or at least for some time to be 
80% me seemed driven out se SP fe by 
all we ope th 3 we were unable tv move 
a finger, aloe a and motionless, with 
only a glimni distinct perception, nos 
amounting to con of what was going 
on around us. Fatigue, the fever, the immersion 
in cold water when reeking with tion, the 
of all kinds we had im the 
éoutse of the last twenty hours, had completely 
austed and booken us down. 

6 storm not last long in its violence, bu’ 
sw cutee’, leaving « broad track of desolation 
be it; The Mexicans recommenced their jour- 


ith the exception of four or five who re- 
malocd thoy dour arioron af sorvani 
Sa 

Th 


6 

night, and so much refresbed usa 

ree store Gaghovaks we 

match—at 4 

sreroney te (Cdleks ah come 
ai 

: whielt we 


foot of which, as our 

land of promise, the looked-for rancho. 

the muleteers were seeing to the girths of their 

beasts, and giving the due equilibrium to the 
age, before commencing the downward 


wiley and I sat upon our mules, wra in 
large Mexican ope, ee at the morning-star 
as it sank down grew gradually paler and 


fainter. 

Suddenly the eastern sky to brigh 
and a brillant beam appeared in the west, a 
of light no bigger than a star—but yet not a star; 
it was of a far roaier hue, The next moment s 
second sparkling spot appeated, near to the first, 
which now swelled out into a sort of fiery tongue, 
that seemed to lick round the slvery summit of 
the snow-clad mountain. As we pease, five—ten 
—twenty hill were tinged with the same rose- 
colored glow; in another moment they 
like fiery banners spread out against the heavens, 
while Ly tongues and rays of golden Jight 
flashed and fl:med round them, springing lke 
meteors from one mountain summit to another, 
lighting them up like a succession of beacons. 
Scarcely five minutes had elapsed since the dis- 
tant pinnacles of the mountains had appeared to 
us as huge phantom-like figures of a silvery white 
dimly marked out a dark star-s angled 
grenade; now the whole immense chain ing 
ike volcanoes covered with glowing lava, rising 
out of the darkness that sti ered on th 
flanks and bases, visible and wonderful witnesses 
to the worry of Him who said, ‘‘ Let there 
be light, and there was light.” 7 

Above, all was broad day, flaming sunlight ; 
below, all black night. Here and there streams 
of light burst through clefts and openings in the 
mountains, and then ensued an extraord 
kind of conflict, The shades of darkness seem 
to live and move, to struggle against the bright 
beams that fell amon em and broke their 
masses, forcing them down the wooded heights, 
tearing them tissues of cobwebs ; #0 that suc- 
cessively, and as if by a stroke of enchantment, 
there sppeared, first the deep indigo blue of the 
tamarinds and chicozapotes, then —_ green 
of the sugar-canes, lower down the d green 
of the vopal-trees, lower still the white and green 
and gold and bright yellow of the orange and 
citron groves, lowest of all, the stately fan- 
palms, and date-palms, and bananas ; ee itter- 
fag with millions of dewdrops, that covered them 
like a gauze vail embroidered with diamonds and 
rubies, And still in the very next valley all was 
darkness, 

We sat silent and motionless, gazing at this 
scene of enchantment. 

Presently the sun rose higher, and a flood of 
ligt illumined the whole valley, which lay some 
few hundred feet below us—a perfect garden, 8 
as no northern imagination could picture forth ; a 
garden of sugar-canes, cotton, and nopal-tr 
intermixed with thickets of pomegranate 
strawberry-trees, ani groves of orange, fig and 
lemon, giants of their kind, shootizig up to a far 
greater > —" Se sa in the oe 
—ev ee 8 othouse, a pyrami 
Sowers, covered with Moons and’ thoiten to Se 
topmost spray. All was light, and freshness, and 
beauty; every object seemed to dance and rejoice 
in the clear elastic golden — yo It was 
an earthly pa fresh from hand of ite 
Creator, and at first we could discover no sign of 
man or bis works, 

Presently, however, we discerned the village 
lying almost at our fest, the small stone houses 
overgrown with flowers and embedded in . 
so that scarcely a = foot of roof or wall 
was to be seen, nm the 
cealed in a garland of 
lianas and star-flo creepers 
and dangling from it, up as high as the er 
cross that surmounted its _—~ white tower. 
As we gazed the first sien of appeared in the 
village. A puff of blue smoke rowe curling and 
spiral trom a chimney, and the matin bell 
out its summons to prayer. Our Mexicans fel) on 
their knees and cr themselves, repeating 
their Ave-Marias. We involuntarily took off our 
hats, and whispered a thanksgiving to tie God 
who had been with us in the hour of peril, and 
was now 60 Visible to us in his works, 

The Mexicans rose from their knees, 


ahi rns 








his hand the bridle of my 
rancho, to breakfast.” 

We rode slowly down into the valley. 

Br a steamboat explosion on a Western river, 
8 passenger was thrown unhurt into the water 
and at once struck out for the shore, blow- 
ing like a porpoise all the He reached the 


almost exhausted, and was caught by a by- 
“Well, old fellow,” said friend, “had « 
considerin” Wasn't 


doin’ it pn Fa tho’; was a workin’ for one of 
them insurance offices in New York. Got a policy 


on my life and I wanted tosave them. I 
care.” 

A Ppaommrnt official at Washington ts stated 
to have an el fitted pesos and bedroom in 
the Treasury Paulding. ich is os wop- 
derful, seeing the tenacity with which prom- 
inent officials hold on to office, 
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SUNSET VISIONS. 


Once at the hour when pensive Eve 
Approached with welcome step and slow, 
I viewed the dying sunlight weave 
A deep, immeasurable glow. 


And gazing rapt upon the sight, 
Methought outspread before me lay 
A landscape clad in robes of light 
All gorgeous as the gates of day. 


A holy quiet wrapped it round ; 
My very soul, to stillness hushed, 
Grew solemn in that deep profound, 
Wile from its inmost depths there gushed 


A new-found joy, such as we feel 
When long-departed friends are met, 
Who once have shered our woe and weal, 
And link their memories with us yet. 


But now dissolves the fairy sight, 
The evanescent traceries fade, 

As melts beneath the morning light 
The gem-like dewdrop of the glade. 


The scene was gone, the glowing hues 
From evening’s brow had fled away, 

But faithful Memory oft renews 
Remembrance of that heavenly day. 


Within the soul’s unfathomed clime 
The re lurks a subtle memory, 

Thy t, far outstretching bounds of time, 
Seems grasping at eternity ; 


And gazing back upon that sea, 

Whence all have come, where all return, 
That chaos of immensity, 

Earth’s travelers’ starting-point and bourn, 


It sometimes seems to catch the roar 
Ascending from abysses vast, 

Of sea-waves striking on the shore— 
Tbe lifeless shore of centuries past ; 


And through the mist that clouds its face, 
Discerns with more than mortal ken 
Shapes indistinct uprise from space, 
And people all the thoughts again. 


For through long ages of the past, 
In unimaginable scenes, 

Our souls have dwelt, although a vast 
And unbridged chasm intervenes. 


If mind of man eterna! be, 

Eternal too must be its powers ; 
The priceless blooms of memory 

Die not the death of earthly flowers. 


No gifts that in her charge we place 
Are lost from out her guardian care; 

Though oft we fear gone every trace, 
They still repose in casket rare, 


Until, when least we seek the spring, 
The lid flies open and discloses, 
Like genii ruled by charmed ring, 
The long-lost, long-mourned gems and roses. 


THE LAST -CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER LXII.—MR. CRAWLEY'’S LETTER TO THE 
DEAN. 


Mr. Craw ty, when he got home after his walk 
to Silverbridge, denied that he was at all tired. 

“The man at Bilverbridge, whom I went to see, 
administered refreshment to me; nay, he admin- 
istered it with salutary violence,” he said, affect- 
ang ove 60 — **And I am bound to speak 
well of him on behalf of mercies over and beyond 
that exhibited by the persistent tender of some 
wine, That I should find him judicious I had ex- 
pected, What little I have known of him taught 
me so to think of him. But I found with him 
a . softness of heart for which I had not 
ooked,” 

“And you will not give up the living, Josiah ?” 

**Most certainly I will. duty, when it is clear 
before a man, should never be made less so by 
any tenderness in others.” He was still thinking 
of Giles Hoggett. “It’s dogged as does it.” 

The poor woman could not answer him. She 
knew well that it was vain to argue with him. She 
could only hope that in the event of his being ac- 
quitted at the trial, the dean, whose friendship 
she did not doubt, might re-endow him with the 
anew f benefice which was their only source of 

rea 

On the following morning there came ta 
short note from Dr. Tempest : "7 poe 


“My Dear Mr. Crawuey,” the note =: 
implore you, if there be yet time, to do nothing 
rashly. And even although you should have writ- 
ten to the ay or to the dean, your letters need 
have no effec you will allow me to make them 
inoperative. Permit me to say that 1 am a man 
much older than you, and one who has mixed 
much beth with clergymen and with the world at 
large. I tell you with absolute confidence, that it 
is not your duty in Pw position to give 
up your li - your conduct ever be 
cerfoct itorty to ie we. matter you ae Pony at 
rt i you were oe m 
Pavice. You should take no step till after the 
trial. Then, if the verdict be 


y y 
should submit to the bishop’s t. th 
verdict be in your favor, the biabore interference 


be over. 

4 —— you must Sy yo ae 
uty asa D your ou 
con have no right, seeing that you have awits ind 
family, to throw it away as an indulgence to your 
= Consult any r friend you please—Mr. 
Robarts, or the dean himself. I am quite sure 
that any friend who knows as many of the circum- 
stanees as I know will advise you to hold the liv- 
7 . You can refer 











Mr. Crawley walked about again with this letter 
in his poeket, but on this occasion he did not go 
"y the direction of Hoggle End. From Hogg 

nd he could hardly hope to pick up further les- 
sons of wisdom. Sol eee any Gile. Doggett 
say to him beyond what he had said to him al- 
ready? Ifhe were to read the doctor’s letter to 

Hoggett, and to succeed in making Hoggett un- 

and it all, Hoggett could only caution him to 

be dogged. But it seemed to him that Hoggett 
and his new friend at Silverbridge did not agree 
in their doctrines, and it might be well that he 
should endeavor to find out which of them had 
most of justice on his side. He was quite stire 
that Hogyett would advise him to adhere to his 
ect of giving up the living—if only Hoggett 

be made to understand the neces. 

He had written, but had not as yet sent away 
his letter to the dean. 

His letter to the bishop would be but a n 
and he had postponed the writing of that till th 
other sh be copied and made complete. 

He had sat up ate into the night composing 
and altering his letter to his old friend, and now 
that the composition was finished he was loth to 
throw it away. Early in this morning, before the 
postman had brought to him Dr. Tempest’s urgent 
remonstrance, he had shown to his wife the 
draught of his letter to the dean. 

+ cannot say that it is not true,” she had 
said. 

** It is certainly true.” 

“But I wish, dear, you would not send it. Why 
should you take any step till the trial be over ?” 

“IT shall surely send it,” he had replied. “If 
you will peruse it again, you will see that the 
epistle would be futile were it kept till I shall have 
been proved to be thief.” 

“Oh, Josiah, such words kill me.” 

‘* They are not pleasant, but it will be well that 
ou should become used to them. As for the 
etter, I have taken some trouble to express my- 

self with pens, and I trust that I may have 
succeeded.” 

At that time Hoggett was altogether in the ascen1- 
ant ; but now, as he started on his walk, his mind 
was somewhat perturbed by the contrary advice 
of one who, after all, might be as wise as Hoggett. 
There would be no hing dogged in the conduct 
recommended to him by Dr. Tempest. Were he 
to follow the doctor’s advice, he would be trim- 
ming his sails, so as to catch any slant of a breeze 
that might be favorable to him. There could be 
no doggedness in a character that would submit 
to such trimming. 

The postman came to Hogglestock but once in 
a day, so that he could not dispatch his letter till 
the next morning—unless, indeed, he chose to 
send it a distance of four miles to the nearest 
ae As there was nothing to justify this, 
here was another night for the copying of his 
letter, should he at last determine to send it. He 
had declared to Dr. Tempest that he would send 
it; he had sworn to wife that it should 
go; he had taken much trouble with it; he 

lieved in Hoggett; but, nevertheless, this 
incumbency of Ho glestoc was his all in the 
world, It might be that he could stili hold 
it, and have bread at least for his wi’ to eat. Dr. 
Tempest had told him that he woul probably be 
acquitted ; Dr. Tempest knew as mi ch of all the 
circumstances as did he himself, and had told him 
that he was not guilty. After all, Dr. Tempest 
knew more about it than Hoggett knew. 

It he resigned the living, what would become of 
him—of him—of him and of his wife? Whither 
would they first go when they turned their back 
upon the door inside which there had ‘at J rate 
been shelter for them for many years? He cal- 
culated i gm that he had, and found that at 
the end of April, even when he should have re- 
ceived his rent-charge, there would not be five 
pas in hand among them, As for his furni- 

©, he still owed cnone® to make it impossible 
that he should get anything out of that. And 
these thoughts all had reference to his position if 
he should be acquitted. What would me of 
his wife if he should be convicted? And as for 
himself, whither should he go when he came out 
of prison? 

¢ had completely realized the idea that Hog- 
age counsel was sed to that given to him 

Dr. Tempest; but then it might certainly be 
the case that Hoggett had not known all the facts. 
A man should, no doubt, be dogged when the 
evils of life are insuperable; but need he be so 
when the evils can be overcome? Would not 
Hoggett himself undergo any treatment which he 
believed to be specific for rheumatism? Yes, 
Hoggett would undergo any treatment that was 
not in itself opposed to his duty. The best treat- 
ment for rheumatism might be to stay away from 
the brick-field on a rainy day; but if so, there 
would be no money to keep the pot boiling, and 
Hoggett would eertainly go to the brick-field, 
rheumatism and all, as long as his limbs would 
carry him there. Yes; he would send his letter. 
It was his duty, and he would doit. Men looked 
askance at him, and poimted at him as a thief. 
He would send the letter, in spite of Dr. Tempest. 
Let justice be done, though the heaven may fall. 

He had heard of Lady Lufton’s offer to his wife. 
The offers of the Lady Luftons of the world had 
been sorely distressing to his spirit, since it had 
first come to pass that such offers had reached 
him in consequence of his poverty. But now 
there was something almost of relief to him in the 
thought that the Lady Luftons would, after some 
fashion, save his wife and children from starva- 
tion—would save his wife from the poor-house, 
and enable his children to have a start in the 
world, For one of his children a brilliant mar- 
riage might be provided, if only he himself were 
out of the way. How could he take himself out 
of the way ? 
he might be imprisoned for two months or for two 
years. Would it not be a grand thing if the judge 
would condemn him to be imprisoned for life? 
Was there ever a man whose existence was so 

less, 80 uscless, so deleterious, as his own? 

yet he knew Hebrew well, whereas the dean 
knew but very little Hebrew. He could make 
Greek iambics, and doubted whether the bishop 
knew the difference between an iambus and a 
trochee. He could disport himself with trigo- 
nometry, feeling confident that Dr, Tempest had 
forgotten his way over the asses’ bridge. He knew 
| ** Lycidas ” by heart ; and as for Thumble, he felt 


| 





ou _— sure that Thumble was incompetent of under- 
8 


| ding a single allusion in that divine poem. 
| Nevertheless, though all this wealth of acquire- 
ment wae his, it would be better for himself, better 
for those who belonged to him, better for the 
world at large, that he should be put an end to, 
A sentence of penal servitude for life, without any 
trial, would be of all things the most desirable. 
Then there would be ample room for the nes 
of that virtue which Hoggett had taught him. 
When he returned home the Hoggethan doc- 
trine prevailed, and he prepared to copy bis let- 


ter. But before he commenced his task, he sat 
down with his youngest daughter, and read—or 
made her read to him—a passage out of a Greek 





poem, in which are the troubles and 





It had been whispered to him that | 





agonies of a blind giant. No t would have 
been more powerful, only that he was blind, and 
could not see to avenge himself on those who had 
Sp” he anid, stopping’ the gift In bee reedine, 
up,” he sai ping the girl in her reading. 
We have it in various 4 because it is so 
true to life, 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves; 

It is the same story, Great power reduced to im- 
getenes gteat gloty to misery, by the hand of 

ate—Necessity as the Greeks called her, the 
goddess that will not be shunned! At the mill 
with slaves! People when they read it do not ap- 

te the horror of the picture. Go on, my 

ear. It may be a question whether Polyphemus 
had mind enough to suffer, but from the 
tion of his power, I should think that he h 
‘At the with slaves!’ Can any picture be 
more dreadful than that? Go on, my dear. Of 
course you remember Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 
Agonistes, indeed!” His wife was sitting at the 
other side of the room, but she heard his words, 
heard and understood them; and before Jane 
could —_ get herself into the ame of the Greek 
verse, was over at her husband’s side, with 
her arms round his neck. 

** My love,” he said, “‘ my love!” 

He to her, and smiled as he spoke to 


er, 

“ These are old thoughts with me. Polyphemus 
and Belisarius, and Samson and Milton, have al- 
ways been friends of mine. The mind of the 
strong blind ereature must be so sensible of the 
injury that has been done to him! The impotency, 
combined with his strength, or rather the impo- 
tency with the memory of former strength and 
former yy is 80 essentially tragic!” 

She looked into his eyes as he spoke, and there 
was something of the flash of old days, when the 
world was young to them, and when he would tell 
her of his hopes, and repeat to her long passages 
of poetry, and would criticise for her advantage 
the works of old writers. 

“Thank God,” she said, ‘that you are not 
blind, It may yet be all right with you.” 

“ Yes—it may be,” he said, . 

** And you shall not be at the mill with slaves.” 





“Or, at any rate, not eyeless in Gaza, if the 
Lord good to me. Come, Jane, we will go 
on,” 


Then he took up the passage himself, and read 
it on with clear, sonorous voice, every now and | 
then explaining some passage or expressing his 
own ideas upon it, as though he were really happy | 
with his poetry. 

It was late in the evening before he got out his | 
small stock of best letter-paper, and sat down to 
work at his letter. He first addressed himself to 
the bishop ; and what he wrote to the bishop was 
as follows: 


** HoaaiestTock Parsonage, April 11, 186—. 


** My Lorp Bisnop—I have been in communica- | 
tion with Dr. Tempest, of Silverbridge, from whom 
I have learned that your lordship has been pleased | 
to appoint a commission of inquiry—of which | 
commission he is the chairman—with reference 
to the procee. lings which it may be necessary that 
you should tie, as bishop of this diocese, after 
my forthcoming trial at the approaching Bar- 
chester assizes. My lord, I think it right to in- 
form you, partly with a view to the comfort of the 
gentlemen named on that commission, and partly 
with the ort of giving you that information 
which I think that a bishop should possess in re- 

ard to the clerical affairs of his own diocese, that 

have by this post resigned my preferment at 
Hogglestock into the hands of the Dean of Bar- 
chester, by whom it was given to me. In these 
circumsta.ces, it will, I suppose, be unnecessary 
for you to continue the commission which you 
have set in force; but as to that, your | p 
will, ot course, be the only judge. 
“T have the honor to be, my Lord Bishop, 
** Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
* Jostaw CRAWLEY, 
** Perpetual Curate of Hogglestock, 
“The Right Reverend 
” as) ap of Barcheater, 


“The Palace, Barchester.” 


But the letter which was of real importance— 
which was intended to say something—was that 
to the dean, and that also shall be given to the 
reader, Mr. Crawley had been for a while in 
doubt how he should address his old friend in 
commencing this letter, understanding that its 
tone — ,0ut must, in a great degree, be made 
comformable with its first words, He would fain, 
in his pride, have begun “Sir.” The question 
was between that and “My Dear Arabin.” It had 
once between them always been ‘“‘Dear Frank” and 
‘Dear Joe ;” but the occasions for * Dear Frank” 
and ‘Dear Joe” between them had long been 

ast. Orawley would have been very angry had 
ne now been called Joe by the dean, and would | 
have bitten his tongue out betore he would have 
called the dean Frank. His better nature, how- 
ever, now prevailed, and he began his letter, and 
completed it as follows: 


“My pear Araprn—Circumstances, of which 
you have probably heard something, compel me 
to write bP my as I fear, at some length. Iam 
sorry that the trouble of such a letter should be 
forced upon you during = holidays ”"—Mr. 
Crawley, as he wrote this, did not Seapee to re- 
mind himself that he never had any holidays— 
‘but I think you will admit, if you will bear with 
me to the end, that I have no alternative. 

“IT have been accused of stealing a check for 
twenty pounds, which check was drawn by my 
Lord Lufton on his London bank and was lost 
ovt of his pocket by Mr. Soam is lordship’s 
agent, and was so lost, as Mr. es states— 
= = = ae ——— » = 
which he made to my parsonage here at Hoggle- 
stock. Of the fact that I paid the check to a 
tradesman in Silverbridge there is no doubt. 
When questioned about it, I first gave an answer 
so manifestly incorrect that it has seemed odd 
to me that I should not have had credit for a mis- 
take from those who must have seen that deteo- 
tion was so evident. The blunder was undoubt- 
edly —, and it now bears heavy on me. I 
then, as I have learned, made another error—of 
which I am aware that you have been informed. 
I said that the check had come to me from you, 
and in saying so, I thought that it had formed a 
portion of that alms which your open- 
nevolence bes!owed upon me when I attended on 
i not long before de , in your 

brary. I have striven to remember the facta. It 
may be—nay, it oo, is the case—that such 
struggles to catch some accurate glimpse of by- 
; nee things do not trouble you. Your mind is, no 

oubt, clearer and stronger than mine, having 
been kept to its proper tune by greater and fitter 
work. ith me, memory is all but gone, and the 
power of thinking is on the wane! I struggled to 
remember, and I thought that the check had 


‘ever I put a 





been in the envelope which you handed to me— 


and I said so. Ihave sincé learned, from ti 
received, as I am told, direct from yourself, that 
was as wrong in the second statement as I had 
been in the first. The double blunder has, of 
course, been very heavy on me, . 

‘“‘T was taken before the magistrates at Silver- 
bridge, and was by them committed to stand my 
trial at the assizes to be holden in Barchester on 
the 28th of this month. Without doubt, the 
magistrates had no alternative but to commit me 
and I am indebted to them that they have allo 


me my present rl 7 bail. 4 my suffer- 
ings in all this should have been gri you 
will understand, But on that head I sh not 
touch, were it not that Iam bound to explain to 

ou that my troubles in reference to this of 

ogglestock, to which I was appointed by you, 
have not been the slightest of those sufferings. 
felt at first, believing then that the world around 
me would think it unlikely that such a one as I 
had wi eum of money, that it was 
my duty 1o maintain-myeelf in m I did 
so maintain myself against an # made upon 
me by the 4 who sent over to Hoggienoe 
one Mr, Thumble, a gentleman doubtless in holy 
orders, though I know nothing and can learn 
nothing of the place of his cure, to dispossess me 
of my pulpit and to remove me from my ministra- 
tions among my le. To Mr, Thumble I turned 
a deaf ear, and would not let him so much 4s open 
his mouth inside the porch of my church. Up to 
this time I myselt have read the services, 
and have preached to the people, and have con- 
tinued, as best I could, my visits to the poor and 
my labors in the school, though I know—no one 
knows as well—how unfitted I am for such work 
by the grief which has fallen upon me. 

‘Then the bishop sent for me, and I thought it 
becoming on my part to go to him. [I presented 
myself to his lordship at his palace, and was 
minded to be much governed in my conduct by 
what he might say to me, remembering that I am 
bound to respect the office; even though I may 
not sees e man; and f humbled myself be- 
fore his lordship waiting patiently for ~ direc- 
tions which he in his discretion might think it 


pooper to bestow on me. But there arose up be- 
ween us that very pestilent woman, his wife—to 
mine—and 


his 7, seemingly, as much as 
she would let there be place for no speech but her 
own. If there be aught clear to me in ecclesasti- 
cal matters, it is this: that no authority can be 
delegated toa female. The special laws of this 


| and of some other countries do allow that women 


shall sit upon the temporal thrones of the earth, 
but on the lowest step of the throne of the Church 
no woman has been allowed to sit as bearing 
authority, the romantic tale of the woman P 
notwithstanding. Thereupon, I left the palace in 
wrath, feeling myself aggrieved that a woman 
should have attempted to dictate to me, and find- 
ing it hopeless to get a clear instruction from his 
lordship—the woman taking up the word when- 
uestion to my lord the bishop. 
Nothing, therefore, came of that interview but 
fruitless labor to myself, and anger, of-which I 
have since been ashamed. 

“ Since that time I have continued in my pee 
—working, not without zeal, though, in truth, 
almost without hope—and learning even from day 
to day that the opinions of men around me have 
declared me to be guilty of the crime imputed to 
me. And now the bishop has issued a commis- 
sion as preparatory to. proceeding against me 
under tbe act for the punishment of clerical 
offenses. In doing this, I cannot say that the 
bishop has been i yy) even though the ad- 
vice may have come from that evil-tongued lady 
his wife. And I hold that a woman may be calle 
on for advice, with salu effect, in affairs as to 
which an ow of female authority would be 
equally false and pernicious, With me it has ever 
been so, and I have had a counselor by me as 
wise as she has been devoted.” 


It must be noticed that in the draught copy of 
his letter which Mr. Crawley gave to 6 to 
read this last sentence was not inserted. Intend- 
ing that she should read his letter, he omitted it 
till he made the fair copy. 


sande crater, ei Me 
. Tem of Silver e reside, 
and with him I have been in communication. I 
trust that the labors of the gentlemen of whom it 
is composed may be brought to a speedy close ; 
and, having regard to their trouble, which in such 
a matter is, I fear, without remuneration, I have 
informed Dr. Tempest that I should write this 
letter to you, with the intent and assured paspens 
of resigning the perpetual curacy of Hoggles 
into vour hands, 

“You will be good enough, therefore, to under- 
stand that I do so resign the living, and that I 
shall continue to inister the services of the 
church | till some clergyman, certified to me 
as coming you or the bishop, may omnes 
himself in the parish, and shall declare 

repared to undertake the cure. Should it be so 
tha Mr. Thumble be sent hither again, I will sit 
under him, endeavoring to catch improvement 
from his teaching, and striving to overcome the 
contempt which I felt for him when he before 
visited this parish. I annex beneath my sign 
ture a copy of the letter which 1 have written to 
the bishop on this subject. 

** And it now behooves me, as the guardianship 
of the souls of those around me was placed in my 
hands by you, to explain to you, as shortly se 
possible, the reasons which have induced me to 
abandon my work. One or two whose judgment 
I do not discredit—and I am allowed to name Dr. 
Tempest, of ——— as one—have suggested 
to me that I should take no step myself till after 
my trial. They think that I should have regard 
to the chance of the verdict, so that the prefer- 
ment may still bo mine should [ be acquitted; 
and they say that, should I be acquitted, the 
bishop’s action against me must of necessity cease. 
That they are right in these facts I do not doubt; 
but in giving ench advice they look only to facts, 
having no regard to conscience, I do not 
them. I should give such advice myself, knowing 
that a friend may give counsel as to outer things, 
but that a man must satisfy his inner co 
by his own perceptions of what is right and what 
is wrong. 

“I find myself to be ill-spoken of, to be regarded 
with hard eyes by those around me, my 
thinking that I have stolen this money. 
farmers in this parish have, as I am aware, 6i- 

ressed opinions that no jury could acquit me 

onestly, and neither of these men have @ 
in my church since the expression of that opinion. 
I doubt whether they have gone to other churches; 
and if not they have been deterred from all pu 
worship by my presence. If this be so, how can 
I with a clear consvience remain among these 
men? Shall I take from their hands wages for 
those administrations which their deliberately 
formed opinions will not allow them to accept 
from my hands ?” 


And yet, though he thus pleaded against him- 
self, bo bnew that the two a of whom he ws 
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= wane Cit heaied ian Me were . 
, tipsy on Saturday nights, and who came 
chure/n perhaps once in three weeks. 


**Your kind heart will doubtless y- ou to 
tell me that no clergyman could be cate ta his 
parish if he were to allow the opinion of chance 
parishioners to > against him; and you 
would probably down for my guidance that 
grand old doctrine, * Nil conscire sibi, nulla palles- 
cere cul; Feeauning that you may do go, I will 
acknowledge such gui to be g If my 
mind were cle matter, I would not budge 
an inch for any farmer—no, nor for any bishop 
than he might by law compel me! Bu 
my mind is not clear, do grow pale, and my 
hair stands on end with horror, as I confess to my- 
self do not know whether I stole this money 
or no! Such isthefact, In all sincerity I tell you 
that I know not whether I be guilty or innocent. 
that I picked up the cheek from the 
—) f- FT afterward took it out and 
whence it had come to me. If 
and am guilty before the laws 
it be so, I am not fit to ad- 
i — ~ eo 7. 
was las my hand, and I was 
bl them, I felt that I was not fit, and I almost 
- ah Line M God va sae my 
and pardon me- the exity of m 
mip.d, that is between Him and ~: centre, 
** As I read the letter over to aveet I feel how 
weak are my words, and how inefficient to explain 
to you the exact ition in which I stand; but 
they will —, “4 i tan you hy ; = = 
suredly pre resign this parish of Hoggle- 
stock, and that it is therefore i combens on yee, 
as ee of the living, to nominate my successor 
to the benefice. I have only further to ask your 
pevcee for this long letter, and to thank you again 
or the many and great marks of friendship which 
ou have conferred on me, Alas! could you have 
orescen in those old days how barren of all good 
would have been the life of him you then esteemed, 
rs might Ve wy 8 have escaped the disgrace of 
ing called the friend of one whom no one now 
regards with esteem. 
Nevertheless, I may still say that I am, 


** With all affection, — truly, 
** Josran © 
h of the letter was also added 


BRAWLEY.” 

The last p 
since his Vite bad read it. When he had first 
composed his letter he had been somewhat proud 
of his words, thinking that he had clearly told his 
story. But when, sitting alone at his desk, he 
read it again, filling his mind, as he went on, with 
ideas which he would fain have expressed to his 
old friend, were it not that he feared to indulge 
himself with too many words, he began to tell 
himeelf that his story was anything but well told. 
There was no expression th«ic of the Hoggethan 
doctrine. In answer to such a letter as that, the 
dean might well say, “‘Think again of it. Try yet 
to save yourself. Never mind the two farmers, or 
Mr. Thumble, or the bishop. Stick to the ship 
while there is a plank above the water.” Whereas 
it had been his desire to use words that should 
make the dean clearly to understand that the 
thing was decided. e had failed—as he had 
failed in everything throughout his life; but 
nevertheless the letter must go. Were he to begin 

ain he would not do it better. So he added to 
what he had written a copy of his note to the 
bishop, and the letter was fastened and sent. 

Mrs. Crawley might probably have been more 
instant in her efforts to stop the letter had she not 
felt that it would not decitie everything. In the 
first pase it was not improbable that the letter 
migh' not reach the dean till after his return 
home, and Mrs. Crawley had long since made up 
her mind that she would see the dean as soon 
as ble after his return, She had heard from 
L 2 Sanes that it was not doubted in Barches- 
ter that he would be back at any rate before the 
judges came into the city. And then, in the next 
place, was it probable that the dean would act upon 
such a letter by filling up the vacancy, even if he | 
did? She trusted in the dean, and knew that he 
would help them, if any help were possible: 
Should the verdict go against her husband, then 
indeed it might be that no help would be possible. 
In such case she thought that the bishop with his 
commission =e prevail. But she still believed 
that the verdict would be favorable, if not with 
an assured belief, still with a hope that was suffi- 
cient to stand in lieu of a belief. No single man, 
let alone no twelve men, could think that her hus- 
band had intended to appropriate that money 
dishonestly. That he had taken it improperly— 
without real pees — oe herself believed ; 
but he had not taken it as a thief, and could no 
merit a thief’s punishment. 

After two days he got a reply from the bishop’s 
chaplain, in which the one? expressed the 
bishop’s commendation of Mr. Crawley’s present 


uct, 

“Mr. Thumble shall proceed from hence to 
Hogglestock on next Sunday,” said the chaplain, 
rs shall relieve you for the present from the 
burden of your duties. As to the future status of 


the pose, it will perhaps be best that nothing be 
done till the doth veturne-—or haps till the 
assizes shall i 

n, 


be over. This the bishop’s 


It need hardly be explained that the promised 
visit of Mr. Thumble to Hogglestock was gall and 
wormwood to Mr. Coonly: e had told the dean 
that should Mr. Thumblé come, he would endea- 
vor to learn wer pee ey m him. But it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Crawley, in his 
ay mood could learn anything useful from 

. Thumble. Giles Hoggett was a much more 
effective teacher. 

“*T will endure even that,” helsaid to his wife, as 
she handed to him back the letter from the 
bishop’s chaplain. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—TWO VISITORS TO HOGGLESTOCE. 


Tue cose guatnetpens of men is so great that 
things will o! be forced to go wrong, p abe when 


father of the jours lady was or was not to be 
regarded as a thief? And why should the things 
be sold at all when the archdeacon had tacitly 
withdrawn his threats—when he had given his son 
to understand that the allowance would still be 
paid quarterly with the customary archidiaconal 
regularity, and that no alteration was intended in 
those settlements under which the Piums' 
foxes would, in the ripeness of time, become the 
property of the major himself, It was thus that 
the archdeacon looked at it, and as he did so he 
Sm a that his son was the most cross-grained 
of men, 

But the major had his own way of looking at the 
matter. He had, he flattered himself, dealt very 
tairly with his father. When he had first made 
up bis mind to make Miss Crawley his wife, he 
had told his father of his intention, The arch- 
deacon had declared that, if he did so, such and 


such results would follow—results which, as was ¢ 


apparent to every one, would make it yr at 
sable that the major should leave Noy Fr ge. 
The major had never complained. So he told = 
eelf. He had simply said to his father: “I shall 
do as Ihave said. You can do as you have said. 
Therefore, I shall prepare to leave iby Lodge.” 
He had so prepared; and as a part of that pre- 
paration the auctioneer’s bills had been stuck u 
on the posts and walls. Then the archdeacon h: 
gone to work surreptitiously with the ——- 
reader will understand that we are still following 
the workings of the major’s mind—and Roving 
succeeded in obtaining a pledge which he ha 
been wrong to demand, came forward very gra- 
ciously to withdraw his threats. He withdrew his 
threats because he had succeeded in his object by 
other means, The major knew nothing of the 
kiss that had been given, of the two tears that 
had trickled down his father’s nose, of the gener- 
ous epithets which the archdeacon had applied to 
Grace. He did not guess how nearly his father 
had yielded altogether beneath the pressure of 
Grace’s charms—how willing he was to yield at 
the first decent opportunity. His father had 
obtained a pledge from Grate that she would not 
marry in certain circumstances—as to which cir- 
cumstances the major was strongly resolved that 
they should form no bar to his m ge—and 
then came forward with bis eager demand that 
the sale should be Senpes| The major could 
not submit to so much indignity. He had resolved 
that his father should have nothing to do with his 
marriage one way or the other. He would not 
accept anything from his father on the under- 
standing that his father had any such right. His 
{father had asserted such right with threats, and 
he, the major, taking such threats as meaning 
something. had seen that he must leave Cosby 
Lodge. Let his father come forward and oy that 
they meant nothing, and he abandoned all right 
to any interference as to his son’s marriage, and 
then the son—would dutifully consent to accept 
his father’s bounty! They were both cross- 
rained, as Mrs, Grantly declared; but I think 
that the major was the most cross-grained of the 
two. 

Something of the truth made its be | into Henry 
Grantly’s mind as he drove himself home from 
Barchester after seeing his grandfather. It was 
not that he began to think that his father was 
right, but that he almost perceived that it might 
be becoming in him to forgive some fault in his 
father. He bad been implored to honor his father, 
and he was willing to do so, understanding thal 
such honor must, to a certain extent, imply 
obedience—if it could be done at no more than a 
moderate expense to his feelings. The threatened 
auctioneer was the cause of offense to his father, 
and he —— see whether it would not be possible 
to have the sale postponed. There would, of 
course, be a pecuniary loss, and that in his 
diminished circumstances—he would still talk to 
himself of his diminished circumstances—might 
be inconvement. But so much he thought him- 
self bound to endure on his father’s behalf. At 
any rate, he would consult the auctioneer at 
Silverbridge. 

But he would not make am | gene in the mea- 
sures which he had propose himself as like! 
to be conducive to his marriage. As for Grace's 
pledge, such pledges from young ladies never 
went for anything. It was out of the question 
that she should sacrificed, even though her 
father had taken the money. d, moreover, the 
very gist of the major’s —— was to consist 
in his mariying her whether the father were 
guilty or innocent. He understood that perfectly, 
and understood also that it was his duty to make 
his pe*pese in this respect known to Grace’s 
family. He determined, therefore, that he would 

o over to Hoggiestock, and see Mr. Crawley be- 
ore be saw the auctioneer, 

Hitherto Major Grantly had never even spoken 
to Mr, Crawley. It may be remembered that the 
major was at the present moment one of the bails- 
men for the due appearance of Mr. Crawley before 
the judge, and that he had been present when the 
magistrates sat at the inn in Silverbridge. He 
therefore knew the man’s presence, but except on 
that occasion he had never even seen his intended 
future father-in-law. From the moment when he 
had first allowed himself to think of Grace, he 
had desired, yet almost feared, to make acquaint- 
ance with the father; but had been decbarred 
from doing so by the peculiar position in which 
Mr. Crawley was placed. He had felt that it would 
be im ible to speak to the father of his affec- 
tion for the daughter without any allusion to the 
coming trial; and he did not know how such allu- 
sion could be made. Thinking of this, he had at 
different times almost resolved not to call at 
Hogglestock till the trial should be over, Then 
he would go there, let the result of the trial huve 
been what it might. But it had not become ne- 
cessary for him to go on at once, His father had 
precipitated matters by his appeal to Grace. He 
veal appeal to Grace's father, and reach Grace 
through his influence. 


to be anything but comfortable as he came near to 
the house. And when he did reach the spot he 
was somewhat disconcerted to find that another 
visitor was in the house before him. He pre- 
sumed this to be the case, because there stood a 





they have the est natural tendency 
of t own to go right. It was soin these affairs 
between the deacon and his son. The orginal 


pa was octved b the geod fosling « oe 
y —by that the real kindness of the | 
archdeacon’s Soture. They had come to terms | 
which were satisf: to both of them, —_ 
those terms admitted of perfect reconciliation 
jor did marty the lady or whether be did not, 
ma, or whether he not, 
his allowance was to be continued to him, the 
archdeacon being [pertoety willing to trust himself 
in the matter to the pledge which he had received 
Miss Crawley. All that he required from his 
80n was simply this—that he should pull down the 
bills advertising the sale of his effecte. Was any 
desire ever more rational? The sale had been 
advertised for a day just one week in advance of 
the assizes, and the time must have been 
selected — so thought the archdeacon — with s 
malicious intention. Why, at any rate, should the 
things be sold before any one knew whether the 





little pony horse—an animal which did not strongly 
recommend itself to his instructed eye—attached 
by its rein to the pamogs. It was a poor humble- 
looking beast, whose knees had very lately be- 
come acquainted with the hard and sharp stones 
of a newly-mended highway. The blood was even 
now red upon the wounds. : 

“He'll never be much good again,” said the 
major to his servant, 

“That he won't, sir,” said the man. “But I 
don’t think he’s been very much good for some 
time back.” 

“ T shouldn’t like to have to ride him into Sil- 
verbridge,” said the major, descending from the 
gig, and instructing his servant to move the horse 
and gig about as long as he might remain within 
the house. Then he walked across the little gar- 
den and knocked at the door. The door was im- 
mediately oe and in the passage he found 
Mr, Orawiey, anotber clergyman whom the 


He drove over to Hogglestock, feeling himself | 





reader will recognize as Mr; Thumble. Mr. Thum- 
ble had come over to make pene po as. to 
= Sunieg apres sae the par poe and 

nm very urgent in impressing on Mr: Craw- 
ley that the Gatien were to be left entirely to him- 
self, Hence had come some bitter words, in 
which Mr. Crawley, though no doubt he said the 
sharper things of the two, bad not been able to 
vanquish his enemy so completely as he had done 
on former occasions. 

“There must be no interference, my dear sir— 
none whatever, if you please,” Mr. Thumble had 
said, 

‘* There shall be none of which the bishop shall 
have reason to complain,” Mr. Crawley had re- 
plied. 

“There must be none at all, Mr. Cra if 

ie please. It is o 
have consented to take the parish 

into my hands. Mrs. Crawley, I hope that there 

may be no mistake about the schools. It must 

be exactly as though I were residing on the 


spot. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Crawley, very irate at this a 
peal to his wife, and ing in a loud voice, **do 
you misdoubt my word; or do you think that if I 
were minded to 
corrected in my falsehood by the firmer faith of 
my wife?” 

: “I meant nothing about falsehood, Mr, Craw- 
ey.” 
‘“* Having resigned this benefice for certain rea- 
sons of my own, with which I ehall not trouble 

ou, and acknowledging as I do—and have done 
in writing under my hand to the bishop—the 

riety of his lordship’s interference in providi 
or the services of the parish till my successor 
shall have been instituted, I shall, with what feel- 
ings of regret I need not say, leave you to the 
performance of your temporary duties,” 

“That is all that I require, Mr. Crawley.” 

“But it is wholly unnecessary that you should 
instruct me in mine.” 

“The bishop qpetely desires ”’—began Mr. 
Thumble. But Mr. Crawley interrupted him 
instantly, —— 
_ “Ifthe bishop has directed you to give me such 
instruction, the bishop has been much in error. 

will submit to receive none from him through 
you, sir, If you please, sir, let there be an end of 
it ;” and Mr, Crawley waved bis band, ‘ 

I hope that the reader will conceive the tone of 
Mr. Crawley’s voice, and will appreciate the aspect 
of his face; and will see the motion of his hand 
as he spoke these latter words. Mr. Thumble felt 
the power of the man so sensibly that he was un- 
able to carry on the contest. Though Mr. Crawley 
was now but a broken reed, and was beneath his 
feet, yet Mr. Thumble acknowledged to himself 
that he could not hold his own in debate with this 
broken reed. But the words had been spoken, 
and the tone of the voice had died away, and the 
fire in the eyes had burned itself out before the 
moment of the major’s arrival. Mr. Thumble 
was now returning to his horse, and having en- 
joyed—if he did enjoy—his little triumph about 
the parish, was becoming unbenpy at the future 
dangers that awaited him ; perhaps he was the 
more unhappy because it had been proposed 
to him by authorities at the palace that he 
should repeatedly ride on the same animal 
from Barchester to Hogglestock and back. Mr. 
Crawley was in the act ot replying to lamentations 
on this subject, with his hand on the latch, whe. 
the major arrived : 

“FT nee to say, sir, that I cannot assist you 
by supplying any other steed.” 

Then the major had knocked, and Mr. Crawley 
had at once opened the door. 

‘You probably do not remember me, Mr. Craw- 
ley?” said the major. ‘I am Major Grantly.” 

? Crawley, who heard these words inside the 
room, sprang up from her chair, and could hardly 
resist the temptation to rush into the passage. 
She, too, had ay seen Major Grantly ; and now 
the only bright gleam which appeared on her 
horizon depended on his cons under circum- 
stances which would have justified his incon- 
stancy. But had he meant to be incon 
he would never have come to H 

‘*T remember you well, sir,” said Mr, Orawley. 
“*T am under no common obligation to you; you 
are at present one of ~~ en,” 

* There’s no in that,” said the major. 

Mr. Thumble, who had t the name of 
Grantly, took off his hat, which he had put on his 
head. He had not been particular in keeping off 
his hat before Mr. Crawley. But he knew very 
well that Archdeacon Grantly was a big man in 
the diocese ; and though the | ge | and the 
Proudies were opposed to each other, it might 
be well to take off his hat before any one who 
to do with the big ones of the diocese, 

“I hope your respected father is well, sir?” 
said Mr, Thumble, 

“Pretty well, I thank you.” 

The major stood close up against the wall of the 
passage, so as to allow room for Mr. Thumble to 
pass out, His business was one on which he 
could hardly begin to speak until the other visitor 
should have gone. Mr. Crawley was standing with 
the door wide open in his hand. He also was 
anxious to be rid of Mr, Thumble, and was per- 
haps not so solicitous as a brother cler, 
should have been touching the future fate of Mr. 
Thumble in the matter of the bishop’s old cob. 

‘ Really I don’t know what to do as to getting 
upon him again,” said Mr, Thumble. 

“Tf you will allow him to progress slowly,” said 
Mr, Crawley, “he will probably travel with the 
greater safety.” 

“I don’t know what you call slow, Mr. Crawley. 
I was ever 80 much over two hours coming here 
irom Barchester. He stumbled almost at every 


step.” 

Pia he fall while you were on him?” asked 
the major. 

“Indeed he did, sir. You never saw such a 
thing, Major Grantly. Look here.” 

Then Mr. Thumble, turning round, showed that 
the rear portion of his clothes had not escaped 
without injury. 

“It was well he was not going fast, or you would 
have come on to your head,” said Gran y. 

“It was a mercy,” said Thumble. “ But, sir, 
as it was, I came to the d with much vio- 
lence. It was on Spigglewick Hill, where the road 
is covered with loose stones. I see, sir, = have 
a gig and horse here, with a servant. Perhaps, 
as the circumstances are so very peculiar-——” 

Then Mr, Thumble and look up into 
the major’s face with im eyes. But the 
major had no 7 - +r sufferings. m 

“I am sorry to say that 1 am going quite the 
other way,” he “TI am returning to Bilver- 
bridge.” 

Mr, Thumble hesitated, and then made a re- 
newed request : : 

“If you would not mind me to Bilver- 
bridge, I could get home Bet from thence by — : 
and perhaps you w your servan' e 
the horse to Barcheater?” 


on that fet yer | at | hands 


false to you, that I should be | p 


“The request is most unreasonable, sir,” said 


Mr. Crawley. 

“That one Major Grantley pleases to look at 
it,” said Mr. Thumble. 

“Tam sorry to aay that it ia quite out of my 
power,” said the major. 





while I have a room at your service, 


he loved so well. But the troubles of life had 
almost robbed the elder lady of her beauty; and 
with the younger, the awkward thinness of the last 
ears of feminine childhood had not yet given place 
the fulfillment of feminine grace. But the 
likeness in each was quite enough to make hint 
feel that he ought to be at home in that room. He 
thought that he could love the woman as bis 
mother, and the girl as his sister. He found it 
very difficult to begin any conversation in their 
resence, and yet it seemed to be his duty to 
egin, . Crawley had marshaled him into the 
room, and having done so, stood aside near the 
door, Mrs, Orawley had received him very 
graciously, and having done so, seemed to be 
ashamed of her own hospitality. Poor Jane had 
shrunk back into a distant corner, near the 0’ 
standing desk at which she was accustomed to 
read Greek to her father, and, of course, could 
not be expected to speak. If Major Grantly could 
have found himself slone with any one of the 
three—nay, if he could have been there with any 
two, he could have opened his budget at once j 
but before all the family, he felt the difficulty o 
his situation, 
“Mrs. Crawley,” said he, “I have been most 
anxious to make your acquaintance, and I trust 
you will excuse the liberty I have taken in call- 


ng. 
ey feel grateful to you, as I am sure does also 
my husband,” 
much she said, and then felt angry with her- 
self for saying so much. Was she not expressing 
her strong hope that he might stand fast by her 
child, whereby the whole Crawley family would 
gain 80 much—and the Grantly family lose much, 
in the same proportion ? 
“ Sir,” aid . Crawley, “I owe you thanks, 
still unexpressed, in that you came forward, to- 
ether with Mr, Robarts of Framley, to satisfy 
he not unnatural requisition of the magistrates 
before whom I was called upon to appear in the 
early winter. I know not why any one should 
have ventured into such jeopardy on my ac- 
count,” 








Major Grantly was for s moment dumfounded. 


‘* There was no > Soopeney, Mr. Crawley. Any one 
in the county would have done it.” 

“‘T know not that; nor can I see that there was 
no jeopardy. I trust that I may assure you that 
there is no er—none, I mean to you. The 
danger to myself and thoge belonging to me is, 
alas, very urgent. The facts of my position are 

ressing close upon me. Methinks I suffer more 
rom the visit of the gentleman who has just de- 
one from me than from anything that bas yet 

appened to me, And yet he is in his right—he 
is altogether in his right.” 

“No, papa; he is not,” said Jane, from her 
standing ground near the upright desk. 

“My dear,” said her er, ‘you should be 
silent on such a subject. It is a matter hard to 
be understood in all its i ven by those 
who are most conversant with them. But as to 
this we need not trouble Major Grantly.” 








The Present Condition of Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn. 


Tae success of every kind which has at 
tended the laying out and decoration of our Centra 
Park, has stimulated many other cities to provide such 
means of innocent and improving recreation for their 
own inhabitants. Foremost among the cities which 
bave taken the lead in this direction, stands Brooklyn, 
which has commenced to make a Park within her city 
limits which she intends shall at least be commersurate 
in extent and beauty with her position as the second or 
third city in the country, and perhaps be the finest in 
the United States. Fortunately for the success of the 

the commissioners have secured the ser- 
vices of the same capable engineers and landscape gar- 
deners under whose direction the Central Park was 
made to assume its present beauty, and as the natural 
advantages of the situation are in favor of Prospect 
Park, it is not at all improbable that it will surpass the 
Central Park in many respects. Our series of illustra- 
tions shows the variety of processes which the ground 
in its natural rough condition must go through betore 
the roads can satisfy the demands of the fashionable 
visitor, while the footpaths and the bridges, the lawn«, 
the shrubbery and flowers, shall charm the humbier 
pedestrian, whose taste is, as « general thing, better 
cultivated and more exacting than that of his moze 
stylish fellow-citizens. The first thing done in laying 
out a Park like this, is to drain it thoroughly, and then 
lay out the various drives and walks as far as possivie 
in accordance with the natural varieties of the surface. 
The bed of the roads is laid first in rubble stone, cov- 
ered with smaller stones and surmounted with grav:), 
the whole being then rolled with s heavy roller. Pros- 
pect Park enjoys an advantage over the Central Park, 
in having @ sea view from some of the elevated pon s 
in it, and the best use has been made of such favorable 
positions, From the care and judgment displayed in 
the way the work is progressing, the visitor at present 
will feel convinced that the completed Park will satisty 
all the demands of the most fastidious lover of cultiva- 


ted nature. 





curs young wife says: “ When I want a nice 
wae day all to myself I tell George dear moth r 
is coming, and then I see nothing of till one 
im the 
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EXTERIOR OF DERRY CHURCH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE OLO CHURCH AT DERRY. 


Some thirteen miles south-east from Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and on the line of the Lebanon 
Valley Railroad, is a small station called Derry. Here, 
in 1719, William and Thomas Penn deeded forty acres 
of land to the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, who were 
then quite numerous in that neighborhood, for church 
purposes. During the same year the church was begun, 
and was fiuished, ready for occupation in 1720. 

The church is constructed of oak logs, two teet thick, 
which are covered with hemlock boards on the outside. 
The inside is in a good state of preservation, consider- 
ing its age, doubtless owing to the excellence and dura- 
bility of the material used in the construction of the 
pews, floors, etc., viz., yellow pine, cherry and oak. 
The iron-work is of the most primitive and antique 
description ; and the heavy, hand-wrought nails by 
which the hinges are secured to the pew and entrance- 
doors are extremely tenacious and difficult to loosen, 
notwithstanding their hundred and forty-seven years of 
service, The window-glass was imported from England, 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Penn family were all 
Quakers, William and Thomas attended this church 
regularly for along time. There are two chairs (one of 
which is shown in the illustration) which were used by 
the brothers exclusively; and the oak tree shown to the 
left of the church is pointed out as the one to which 
they invariably tied their horses during service. 

The pegs in the wall, shown in the interior view, were 
used by the sturdy pioneers to hang their rifles upon, 
as attacks by the Indians at that period were of almost 
daily occurrence; and there is still to be seen many a 
hostile bullet imbedded in the solid oak walls. 

The communion-service, which is very ancient, is 
supposed to be composed of an alloy of silver and 
pewter, and bears upon the bottom of each piece the 
royal arms of England, enclosing the words, ‘‘ Richard,” 
“ King.” 

The churchyard contains the dust of some of the 
earliest pioneers of Pennsylvania: Reverend Mr. 
Elder, who was the first pastor of this church, and 
officiated for sixty years, and was (so the stone intorms 
us) ‘‘also Colone) of the Paxton Rangers, whose duly 
it was to defend the settlement from Indians;’’ David 
Brainerd, the Indian missionary ; William Bertram, 
died in 1746, aged seventy-two; John Campbell, who 
died February 24th, 1734, aged seventy-eight, An 
immense stone, rudely carved in antique letters, bears 
this legend: 


“ Under this stone lys entombed 
James Campbell's dust, you see, 
Who was as healthy and as strong 
As many that may be; 
But now, by Death, whom all devours, 
Is laid up in this cell, 
With crawling worms and reptiles base, 
He is obliged to dwell. 
He died May 31st, hie about the age of 80, 
Also, 
Agnes, his second wife, 
She died April 3d 1757, about the age of 50,” 


Another, of more recent date, i-forms us that ‘‘ Here 
lies Catherine Steel, who in her time raised nineteen 
orphan children, died in 1803, aged eighty-three,”’ 

There now remains but eight communicants of Derry 
Church. At the bottom of the hill upon which the 
church stands is a copious and never-failing spring of 
beautiful cold water. 

In order to make the antiquity of this church more 
apparent to the mind of the reader, a few well-remem,. 
bered facts and dates may be cited in comparison : 
George Washington was not born until twelve years after 





THE LATZ MICHAEL FARADAY. 





this church was built ; and Benjamin Franklin was a 
emall boy not yet known or heard of in Pennsylvania; 
Braddock’s defeat « ccurred thirty-three years after; and 
the Declaration of Independence was signed seventy- 
six years after this church had been built and occupied 
as a place of publiv worship. 

Space will not admit of a more detailed description 
of this interesting spot, hallowed as itis by the associa- 
tions of nearly a century and a half, where our fore- 
fathers assembled, “ in the time that tried men’s souls,” 
to worship under the venerable roof of Derry Church. 


THE LATE MICHAEL FARADAY, 


Micuarn Farapay was born, in the neigh- 
borhood of London, in the year 1794. He was one of 
those men who have become distinguished in spite ot 
every disadvantage of origin and early education; and, 
if the contrast between the circumstances of his birth 
























































CHAIR, TABLE AND COMMONION SERVICE, DERRY CHURCH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


tricity. These investigations procured bim the hunor of 
being e'ected Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1823, and Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1825. 

In 1827 he published his first work, a volume on 
‘Chemical Manipulation;’’ and in 1829 he was ap- 
pointed Chemical Lecturer at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich—a post he held, in conjunction 
with his duties at the Royal Institution, for many 
years, 


In 1831 his first paper appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions on the subject ot electricity, describing his 
experimental studies of the science; and from that time, 
for many years, the Transactions annually contained 
papers by Faraday, giving the methods and results of his 
investigations. These papers, with some others con- 
tributed to scientific journals on the same subject, were 
subsequently collected, at different intervals, in three 
volumes, under the title ot ‘‘ Experimental Researches 





INTERIOR OF DERRY CHURCH, PENNSYLVANIA, BUILT IN 1720. 


and of his later worldly distinction be not so dazzling 
as is sometimes seen in other walks of life, it is aiso 
true that his career was free from the vulgar ambition 
and uneasy strife after place and power which not un- 
commonly detract from the glory of the highest 
honors. 

His father was a smith; and he himeelf, atter a very 
imperfect elementary education, was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder named Ribau, in Blandford street. He 
was, however, already inspired with the love of natural 
science, His leisure was spent in the conduct of such 
chemical experiments as were within his means, and 
he ventured on the construction of an electrirying 
machine, thus foreshowing the particular sphere of his 
greater future discoveries. He was eager to quit trade 
for the humblest position as a student of physical 
science; and, his tastes becoming known to a gentle- 
man who lived in his master’s neighborhood, he ob- 
tained for him admission to the chemical lectures of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, who, then newly knighted and in 
the plenitude of his powers, was lecturing at the Royal 
Institution. This wasin 1812, Faraday not only attended 
the lectures, but took copious notes of them, which he 
carefully re-wrote and boldly sent to Sir Humphrey, 
begging his assistance in his desire “to escape from 
trade and to eater into the service of science.”” The 
trust in Davy’s kindliness which prompted the appeal 
was not misplaced. Sir Humphrey warmly praised the 
powers shown in the notes of his lectures, and hoped 
he might be able to meet the writer’s wishes. 

Early in 1813 the opportunity came. The post of 


| assistant in the laboratory in Albemarle street became 


vacant, and Sir Humphrey offered it to Faraday who 


| accepted it with a pleasure which can be easily 
| imaginea, and thus commenced, in March, 1813, 
| the connection between Faraday and the Royal 


| institution, which only terminated with bis 





life. 
Faraday became very soon firmly attached to Davy. 
The only instance of a suspension—for it was a 
suspension and not a breach—of his connection with 
the Roya) Institution occurred from October, 1513, to 
April, 1815, during which time he accompanied Sir 
Humphrey as his scientific assistant and secretary in 
his travels on the continent. His life after bis return 
was devoted uninterruptedly to his speciai studies. 

In 1821, while assisting Davy in pursuing the in vesti- 
gation of the relations between electricity and magnet- 
ism, first started by Oersted, he made the brilliant dis- 
covery of the convertible rotation of a magnetic pcle 
and an electric current, which was the prelude to his 
woaderful series of experimental researches in elec- 





in Electricity.”’ The first volume appeared in 1839, and 
contained the contributions to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions up to that date. The second volume was pub- 
lished in 1844, and the third in 1855. Itisnottoo much 
to say that by the experiments thus described Faraday 
formed the science of electricity. He established the 
identity of the forczs manifested in the phenomena 
known as electrica), galvanic and magnetic; he ascer- 
tained with exactness the laws of its action; he deter- 
mined its correlation with the other primal forces of 
the natural world. While he was still pursuing the 
brilliant career of investigation which thus proved so 
successful, the chair of chemistry was founded at the 
Royal Institution in 1833, and Faraday was naturally 
appointed its first professor. 

In 1835 he was recommended by Lord Melbourne for 
a pension of £300 a year in recognition of his great dis- 
tinction as a discoverer. From that period his career 
has been one of increasing honor. Oxford conferred on 
him an honorary degree upon the first occasion of the 
meeting of the British Association at the University. 
He was raised from the position of corresponding mem- 
ber to be one of the eight foreign Associates of the 
Academy of Sciences. He was an officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and Prussia and Italy decorated bim with the 
crosses of different honors. The Royal Society con- 
ferred on him its own medal and the Rumford medal. 

In 1858 the Queen most graciously allotted to him a 
residence at Hampton Court, between which and Albe- 
marie street he spent the last years of his lite, and 
where he peaceably died on Sunday. The belief in 
the disinterested zeal and lofty purity of life of the 
students of philosophy, which was one motive for Fara- 
day’s petition when a lad to Davy to enable him to be- 
come a servant in the humblest walks of science rather 
than to spend his days in the pursuit of trade, was re- 
deemed by Faraday’s whole life. No man was ever 
more entirely unselfish, or more entirely beloved. 


MADRID CHAIR-SELLER, 

Tue itinerant workmen and tradesmen of 
Madrid form one of the most interesting portions of 
the inhabitants, and among these the chair-sellers, one 
of whom forms the subject of our illustration. The 
peculiar cry with which they announce their coming, 
will be remembered by every traveler who has visited 
this Spanish capital, while the insignificant business 
they seem to do makes it a matter of wonder how they 
live even in this home and centre of poverty and eg- 
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gary. Nature, however, is kind in giving them as a 
class the contented dispositions so common to all poor 
Spaniards, while the moderation of the climate enables 
them to enjoy existence without many of the comforts 
deemed indispensable in more rigorous temperatures, 
Then, too, his position frees him from the demands of 
pride and show, which render the generally impover- 
ished hidalgos so unhappy, so that though most of us 
would not probably be eager to change positions with 
him, yet we would find that he shares this opinion 
with us. 








The Gold Medal to be Awarded by the Inter- 
State Amateur Regatta Association. 


Tue first annual meeting of the Inter-State 
Amateur Regatta Association will take place on the 
upper Hudson River, above Troy, on the 8th, 9th, and 
10th of October, 1867. Competition for the prizes free 
to all umateurs. Protessional oarsmen not allowed to 
take part in the races. All entrances must be made 
before the 5th day of October, and the following infor- 
mation transmitted to the secretary of the association. 
The number of boats each club intends to enter, their 
class, the name of the boat, the name of the builder, 
the name of each member of their crews, the degree 
the crews are entitled to row in, their colors, and if the 
boat is to be rowed in more than one degree (by differ- 


| ent crews, of course) such fact should be mentioned. 


The races will last three days, and our illustration 


represents the gold medal to be awarded the winning 
| boat of each class. 





The club or scull winning the first degree prize for 
three years in succession, will, on the fourth year, if 
still successful, receive, in addition to the association 
medals won previously, the Association Grand Combi- 
nation Prize Medal, equal in value to all they have won 
before, 

The following extract from printed rules will show 
the objects of the association : 


ARTICLE VI.—Any club found with a professiona 
oarsman entered in its crew, or attempting to enter one 
for these races, shall be at once for ever ruled out ot 
the association, and the fact published in the official 
papers. Should a medal or prizes of any sort have 
been delivered to such crew, before the fact of a prc- 
fessiona] pulling as one ot their number has been dir- 
covered, and they do not deliver up such prizes to the 
association upon demand in writing officially signed 


| by every member of the board, the members of 


such crew shall be prosecuted by the president 
of the association for the delivery into his hands 
all such medals or prizes and the costs of the 
suit. Any person entering for a degree they are not en® 
titled to, shall be dealt with as above. Should any mem- 
ber wrongfully accuse a club of entering a professional, 
or any one of entering a degree they are not entitled 
to, such member shall be ruled out and for ever dis- 
qualified from participation in the benefits ot the as- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE IV.—Five judges shall be chosen annually 
on the morning of the first day’s regatta, at ten o’clock, 
by a majority vote of all clubs present belonging to the 
association, each club casting but one vote. The board 
of directors shall act as canvassers. The judges-elect 
shall decide all questions of dispute as to the awards 
made by the board of directors, all decisions to be ren- 
dered in accordance with established rules. 





MADRID CHAIR SELLER. 
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BURNING OF THE HARTFORD AND NEW YORK STEAMBOAT CO.’S 


BomMmE INCIDENTS, 





FREIGHT HOUSE AT HARTFORD, 


CONN,, SATURDAY, SEPT. 22.—-FROM A SKETCH BY H. ©. CURTIS, 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 

Burning of the Hartford and New York 
Steamboat Company’s Freight House. 
Ovr illustration of the burning of the Freight House 

in Hartford, at the foot ot State street, belonging to the 

Hartford and New York Steamboat Company, is en- 

graved from a sketch taken upon the spot, during 

he continuance of the conflagration. The fire broke out 
about noon, on September the 21st, and ina few minutes 
spread over the entire building. 

The fire took on the east side of the building, next 
the river front, in a quantity of jute, probably from 
somebody’s carelessness in smoking, though the rules 
were strict against smoking in the building, 

So rapidly did the flames spread, that it seemed likea 
conflagration of pitch pine, or as if saturated with tur- 





A GENUINE GHOST STORY, 


pentine. The wind was northerly, and the intense heat 
endangered all the surrounding buildings, on either 
side the burning mass, which were, however, saved by 
being speedily covered with streams of water. 

The proprietors of the storehouse kept a hose and 
hand-engine, and these were promptly got out, but even 
before the hose could be put in position, the entire 
warchouse was one roaring, surging mass of fire, and 
could not be saved. All the efforts of the firemen and 
the surrounding multitude of people were then directed 
to the salvation of the nearest buildings on State street 
and Grove street. 

The heat was so fearful as to drive back all who came 
near the burning mass. 

In the burnt building there was $100,000 to $200,000 
worth of freight. This consisted of a great variety of 
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KAMINISKEY'S INN, MERCER STREET, BALTIMORE 


goods, cotton bales, kerosene oil, grocery articles, flour, 
tobacco, cordage, furniture, and a hundred other con- 
signments, It was all destroyed. 

On whom the losses will fall cannot now be said, but 
cases heretofore decided are to the effect that goods once 
delivered into storehouse are no longer in transit, and 
are at the risk of the owners. 

The building, a lofty and very extensive one, was 
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A BOARDING HOUSE ADVENTURE, 


owned by the Hartford and New York Steamboat Com- 
pany. It was built on massive stone piers, and elevated 


above the docks so high as to be beyond the reach of the 
highest freshets.{ It extended from the river back to the 
rear of the buildings on Commerce street, and was ac- 
cessible in times of freshet by way of Commerce 
street. 

$40,000. 


The building was rebuilt in 1860 at a cost of 
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A COIDEN TS, ec. 


DESPERATE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN MINERS AND INDIANS ON WIND RIVER DIVIDE, UTAH. 


The intense heat scorched the steamcr City of Hart- , companion. She was present with him by day in spirit 
ford, lying at her dock foot of State street, and under | and in bis dreams at night. One peculiarity of his 
the energetic superintendence of Captain Mills ana | dreams, and one that haunted him, being repeated 
E. B, Farnbam the steamer was hauled out into the | night after night, was this, that his wife’s spirit came to 
stream, and then headed up stream—escaping just in | his bedside and told him that the undertaker had not 
time. | removed from her face the square piece of muslin or 
napkin which had been used to cover her face after 
death, but had screwed down her coffin-lid with it upon 
her; that she could not rest quiet in her grave, but was 
uneasy on account of the napkin. He tried to drive the 


A Genuine Ghost Story. 
The following story comes to us from Monongahela, 


dream away, but it bided with him by night and trou- 
Hil i, bled him by day. In despair he sought the undertaker, 

Mi Mr, Dickey, who told him that the napkin had not been 
removed, but urged him to forget the circumstance, as 
it could not be any possible annoyance to inanimate 
While the gentleman frankly acknowledged this, 


clay. 
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| I KNOW WHAT YOU SAID. 


be could not avoid the apparition, and continual stress 
| upon bis mind began to tell upon his health. Atlength 
he determined to have the body disinterred and visited 
the undertaker for that purpose. Here he was met with 
the same advice and persuasion, and convinced once 
more of his folly, the haunted man returned to his 
home. That night more vivid than ever, more terribly 
real than before, she came to his bedside end upbraided 
and may serve as an addition to the facts from which a | him for his want of affection, and wo not leave him 
positive theory of the mental phenomena of dreims may until he promised to remove the c iuise of her suffering. 
finally be evolved : | The next night, with a friend, he repaired to the sexton, 
“Not very long ago the young and beautiful wife of | who was prevailed upon to accompany them, and there, 
one of my friends was called to her final account, leav- | by the light of the moon, the body was lifted from ita 
ing her husband disconsolate and bereft. She was narrow bed, the coffin lid unscrewed, and the napkin 
buried in the adjacent cemetery, and the husband re- | removed from the face of the corpre. That night she 
turned to his desolate home—but not to forget his lost | came to his bedside once more, but for the last time 
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Thavking him for his kindness, she pressed her cold 
lips to his cheek, and came again ro more. 
Kaminiskey’s Inn, Baltimore. 
The oid house represented in our illustration, is the 
oldest house in Baltimore, It is soon to be removed, 


mame from the proprietor. In 1752 Baltimore 
only twenty-five houses, and this was one of them. 


A Boarding-House Adventure. 


Recently, in the city of Brotherly Love, a lady, whose 
rasband is in California, Calcutta or Chicago, suddenly 
awakened (rom her sleep, and springing from her bed, 
en dishabille, screamed at the top of her voice : 

‘Help! Murder! Man in my room!” etc., etc. 

Now, it appeared that no less than three husbands 
were absent when they should have been there, and, 
consequently, there was more or less wonder, mixed up 
with a species of apprehension, on the part of the three 
wives, each one wondering whether it was her husband 
who had thus forgotten himself or room. 

“Oh, come up quickly,” shouted the terrified fe- 
ale, holding on to the outside door-knob, “I've got 
hi™ in.” 

«« “as he got whiskers?” anxiously asked one of the 
wives, u'v0n reaching the landing on the upper floor. 

“Yes, m.¥’am, great big bushy whiskers, lying right 
alongside of .W cheek when I awoke. 

“Joseph! Joveph! Josey!” shouted the wife at the 
door. 

No answer came. 

“ Maybe he has juz. wed out of the window,” suggested 
four or five females @ll at once, who made a splendid 
group of long white dra very. 

“* Here—help! bring a Ught—bring a light!” shouted 
several ot the females. 

Presently a light was bro: ght, and several of the male 
boarders appeared, all armed’ to give the thief or robber 
such treatment as he had jusily earned for himself. 

The door was opened, and in eushed the valiant squad, 
and sure enough the fellow was atill in bed, with the top 
of his head just peeping above the sheet. 

“Come out of here, you scoundrel 1” said one of the 
men, at the same time grasping bint by the hair. 

The tableaux was strikingly interesting and graphic. 
The resolute boarder almost fell from the impetus he 
had given himself ; for, instead of jerking out a man, it 
was nothing more than a “ frizzed chignon,”’ which the 
lovely occupant of the bed had forgotten to take off when 
she retired for the night. It had been detached in her 
alvep, and grazing her cheek, awakened her. The alarm, 
of cours, was quite natural, 

The boarders had a hearty laugh, and all retired to 
pleasant dreams. 

Desperate Encounter Between Miners and 

Indians on Wind River Divide, Utah. 


Recently, in Utah, party of miners, numbering 
twenty-seven, who had been before driven away by the 
Indians, returned to the South Pass. They built a stock- 
ade, fort and corral, and resumed their prospecting, 
which, on the appearance of the Indians, they had aban- 

.doned, They prospected the vicinity for eighteen or 
sewenty miles around, and found plenty of rich goid 
quartz ledges, some of which are considered the richest 
«quartz fields in America. 

A few days after their return, s party of Indians gave 
sovidence that they were in the neighborhood, The cat- 
stle of the miners had been turned out to graze, and 
‘seven men, well armed, were detailed as herders, The 
Indians, with their customary yell, charged upon the 
‘cattle, and, by wild cries, endeavored to stampede them ; 
but the herders, as they perceived the approach of the 
dusky warriors, hastened to drive the stock they tended 
iiaxto corral, which they succeeded in doing without the 
‘ws of an animal, They then got ready their arms and 
* we the alarm to their comrades, who quickly hurried 
ga 

t, W meacue, 

As ¥@ Indians, about forty in number, approached, 
they we W ™et by s most galling fire from every point, 
from beh, ¥4 every rock and tree. Nine of the Indians 
were shot d, 4, 4nd a few of these were riddled, so well 
aimed was th ¥ fre. 

The enemy 1 ‘wined up completely bewildered by the 
sudden rain of . Wet, but before they could recover 
their senses sev. Veen of the youngest hunters and 
miners leaped upon* their horses, and, armed with the 
deadly Henry rifies a wd Colt’s revolvers, dashed down 
ainong the enemy, she wting right and left. 

With piercing cries o." #9guish the red men hastily 
turned and galloped swa,%, botly pursued by the fron. 
tiersmen, who, now that the & Dlood was up, determined 


to show no mercy, 

Away they hurried over a br: #4 plateau, down s deep 
cafion, up over the Wind River D ‘vide, encouraging each 
other with wild burrahs, and wh. ever an Indian was 
acen half a dozen rifles of long rang.* Were eimed at him, 
and soon the echoing yell of the sava,X¢ announced that 
the shots had taken effect. They follow ¥4 the retreating 
Indians till nightfall, and then only did’ they cease the 
pursuit, The hunters counted the sla‘v as they re- 
turned to camp, and found that sixteen Sioux Indians 
had been killed. 

Since that time they bave had undisputed possession 
ot the richest gold fieldin Utah. The Indians, it is sup- 
posed, have left the country, as acouts have traveled 
miles around, and not one has beem seen or heard of. 


I Know What You Seid. 


& good story is told of how a wit and popnlar Doc- 
tor of Divinity was recently put ina queer position by 
an intimate friend. The doctor is settled over # congre- 
gation in Brooklyn, and is very popular. A Connectieut 
congregation gave him a call,and “called” $1,000 
per annum better than the Brooklyn people. But he had 
formed a strong attachment to his parishioners, and, 
thinking that ais sphere of service could not be changed 
to advantage, he was not tempted by an increase of 
salary. So he remained, to the great delight of his 
people. All of the doctor’s parishioners are not saints. 
Thee are a few sinners among them, else why preach 
tthe Gospel? And among them iss jovial pew-holder, 
fond offgsh, and apt at all times to get more than he can 
-convenigntly carry. Neither is be particular at what 
rtime of the @gy he gets drunk. He suits his inclination, 
and has no method in his cups. Bilkins—well, that is 
.not his name, bat jt will do—Bilkins heard of the doc- 
+tor’s cefusal, and ho was delighted. In the very height 
-of his pleasure he crossed Fulton ferry, carrying sbout 


carrying an umbrella. The brandy-carrier happened to 
catch sight of the umbrella-carrier, and at once stag- 
gered toward him, exclaiming in his loudest tones, 
“How do you do, doctor? Let me take your—hic— 
hand, my dear sir-r-r-r! {am proud to testify-yi-yimy 
respect for you, sir.’” “Speak a little lower, sir, if you 
please, Mr. Bilkins,” murmured the doctor. “ Yes-s-s, 
sir! you've stood by our pulpit like a man. Them 
cussed nutmeg-grinding, ham-carving Yankees wanted 
to take y ou away from us—offered you a thousand dollars 
& year more—did they?” By this time the attention ofa 
crowd was fixed on the couple. The doctor’s face was 
alwsys florid, but now it was on fire. His interlocutor 
continued, “‘ Our people have got to make up that thou- 
sand dollare—got to! If they don’t, I’ll do it myself. 
8-s-s-s00 if I don’t!” “ Bat, my dear sir,” remonstrated 
the doctor, sotto voice, ‘speak a little lower. You are 
drawing——"’ “ Yes-s-s-s,” interrupted the other ; “I 
know what you ssid. You spurned the offer. You 
#-#-s-said you wouldn’t go—not an inch. You told them, 
as & good and pious clergyman ought to, that you'd 
&-#-s-se0 ‘om d——< first.” 

A Narrow Escape. 


In Dubuque recently, Mrs. Kennedy, sister to Judge 
King, tried to leap from her carriage, with which the 
horse was running away. As she did so, her skirt got 
caught on « projecting bolt, and she was thrown out 
sideways to the ground, yet held fast to the buggy. In 
this frighttul position she was dragged over the rough 
street, the horse going at full running apeed, for tha 
length of a block. Finally the skirt got loosened, and 
she fell to the ground. She was taken into a house, 
where she revived after afew minutes. Her dress and 
shawl were torn into shreds almost, yet she escaped 
with no more serious injury than a badly bruised body. 








HOWARD ASSOCIATION HOSPITAL, 


“ Washington Schoolhouse,” New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Ovz illustration is a representation of the 
Washington Schoolhouse, Magazine street, between 
Terpsichore and Robin streets, This edifice was used 
during the epidemic of 1853, as one of a number of pub- 
lic buildings, for the purpose of hospitals, by the How- 
ard Association, whose reputation is world-wide for the 
self-sacrificing acts of its members, assistant-members, 
and other good citizens who co-operated with them in 
combating the yellow fever during the summer months 
of 1853. 

This building was fitted-up on the 19th of August of 
that year, and it was supposed would, with what others 
had been opened, be sufficient; but others had to be 
opened, and again others, in varicus parts of the city; 
10,000 victims to the disease were reported; bow many 
more died is left to conjecture. 

This building was well suited for the purpose, it 
being well ventilated, and in addition to a hospital for 
men and women, an asylum for children was also con- 
ducted, in the upper part of it, by the members of the 
Association, assisted by a number of ladies in the 
vicinity. 

At the close of the epidemic about 600 children were 
distributed to the various asylums then in existence 
and the “ ’ Home,”” which the ladies referred 
to founded at that time, with the assistance of the How- 
ard Association, who placed in it fifty-five children, and 
gave $100 with each child, and $1,000 in money ad- 
ditional, with about $1,600 more in various articles in 
the fitting out of the new Home. 

The Association is still in existence, and during the 
present ravages of the yeliow fever in New Orleans are 
their good deeds of 1853. The following ex- 
tract from the report of Mr. Harris, the Health officer, 
will show the need and advantage of speedy aid: 

The fever is reported to destroy a smaller per centage 
of the victims attacked than in the creat epidemics of 
former years. In 1868 about thirty per cent. of the cases 
were fatal; but this year less than twenty-five per cent. 
In the former epidemic more than 100 died every day 
during the last week of August and first half of Sep- 
tember; this year the average daily mortality has been 
about forty by fever and twenty by other diseases, in- 
cluding some cholera, It is known that the total num- 
ber of new cases of fever daily has rapidly increased 
from 120 or more to 150 to 200, and we are warranted in 
stating that for a week past there have been not less 
than 8,500 fever patients under daily care in New 
Orleans alone. The Charity Hospital, on Common 
street, always crowded with charity patients of every 
class; the beautiful little hospital known as the Motel 
Dieu, a model of excellence in ite nursing and repose, 
but now overcrowded, as its capacity is only about 100 
beds, thirty of which are for select private patients; 
aud, lastly, the Circus street infirmary, in the midst of 
the sickly district, with but few beds, all given in 
mercy’s name to the needy, constitute the three centres 
in which the stranger, the pauper, and all really home- 
less or destitute persons are gathered for hospital care. 
Besides these, the military authorities have a pavilion 
hospital outside the infected district, and another 
asylum of safety at the Barracks, near the old batile- 
field, Yet the fever has made sad ravages in the mili- 
tary ranks, and proves that General Sheridan’s sanitary 
orders early in the season were vitally important, 

New Orleans, as # cenfre for all aid required east of 
Texas, will need for its Howard Association alone more 
than $2,000 a day. Citizens of New York who know the 
present state of affairs in New Orleans will not hesitate 
to offer needed aid; for, though the want bas come at 
late period in the season and after pearly $3,000,000 
have been sent for relief from famine, whatever is sent 
at once to the Howard Association will save lives or 
eomtort the dying where only « stranger’s hand can 
minister to the victims of the epidemic, If adequate 
medical attendance and nursing is at hand tor the care 
ot the sick, and if destitute orphans and widows are not 
left to beggary, no panic will intensify the epidemic, and 
commerce will pursue its course unvexed and unde- 
layed. The trustworthy and generous chaunels for 

and forwarding funds to New Orleans, 
make it practicable to h«ve every dollar that is con- 
tributed one day in New York applied the next to the 
gick rooms of the afflicted in the South. 








Tomb of the Good Samaritans of the Howard 
Association. 


Tum ilusteation on page 53 represents the 
Tomb of the Howards, to be seen in the Odd Fellows’ 
Rest, one of the beautiful “ gities of the dead,” which 
is situated about two miles from the outskirts of New 
Orleans, on the shell road to Lake Pontchartrain. In 
this vault repose the remains of Virgil Boulemett and 
George W. Shaw, President and Vice-President of the 
Howard Association ; Daniel Israel Ricardo, for many 
years the Geeretary of the same ; and also, only a few 
months since, were deposited therein the remains of 
Henry Bier, for many years one of its most useful 
members, having done good work during the fearful 

oe 





~@ quart of brandy. The doctor erossed in the same boat, 


epidezmic of 





The tomb consists of a mound of earth, surmounted 
by @ shaft, on the front face of which is sculptured, in 
bas-relief, the face and bust of the noble John Howard. 
Beneath the shaft is the vault in which repose the re- 
mains of Boulemett, Shaw, Ricardo and Bier; also room 
sufficient to place therein other members of the asso- 
ciation (when they have shuffled off this mortal coil), 
who were an honor to it, through faithfully serving 


-their afflicted fellow-creatures during the epidemic, and 


whose deeds will tive as long, at least, as those of the 
present generation shall be able to remember those who 
loved and made such noble sacrifices for their fellow-men 
—those who so faithfully endeavored to copy and emu- 
late the virtues of the noble and self-sacrificing John 
Howard, 








Is Taure Sreancer THAN Fiction?—A gen- 
tleman traveling in a Virginia stage-coach met ap old 
settler who told him the following: “I have had many 
lively time with rattlesnakes,” used to say, “but 
the darndest fight I ever had with ‘em was up near the 
top of that furthest mountain yonder. I was hunting 
pow, -—L P-” when I came across, it seemed to 
me, @ thousand Jesnakes all in a bunch. Maybe 
a convention thar, or maybe 8 camp- 

-—but so many together I have nuvver seen be- 

h I’ve bin livin’ in these here mountains 
onto y year. Well, I don’t mind rattlesnakes 
in a general way, and I have fit and whipped a dozen 
of them many a time in one fight; but these here was 
too many for me. They that I was scared, and 
they broke forme. I run and they after me hot-foot; 
but I soon found they were a gainin’ on me, and so I 
took to a tree. I thought they would go away after 
awhile, but instid of that, more kept a comin’; and such: 
& rattlin’ snd spittin’ as they kep up round that tree I 
never heard before in my life. After a while the night 
begin to come on, but they showed no signs of leaving, 
On og mee FL pliepagad try and fight my way 
through ’em. I on a suit of clothes made of buck- 


akin, out and out, and I thought maybe they wouldn’t | 


be able to strike through it to the skin. Soon as I 
teched ground they all flew at me, but sure enough 
they couldn’t strike through my buckskin suit. All 
they could do was to git their fangs fastened in it, an! 
then they couldn’t pull ‘em out again. I whips out my 
pocket-knife and commenced cutting the heads off al! 
that had got stuck in my clothes, meantime gradua!ly 
retreating back toward home. At last they gave it up 
and went off up the mountain, rattling away like the 
devil, When I got home, how many rattlesnake heads 
~ suppose me and my wife pulled out of my clothes? 

orty-nine, sir, Forty-nine rattlesnakes had got their 
fangs stuck in my buckskin suit, and I had cut their 
heads off. Some peop'e have said they didn’t believe 
the story, and have asked me to discount a few frou 
the number, but I won’t do it, sir, because it is true, 
and people may believe it or not, just as they please. 
Now let’s take another julep.” 


Ir seems a strange fact, but it is true, never- 
theless, that an American manufacturer should receiv«: 
4 prize at the Paris Exposition for the exquisite work- 
manship of meerschaum pipes. but this distinction was 
really won by Messrs. enberg & Son, who wer: 
awarded the only prize for that special article. Their 
office is 23 Wall street. 


Tue chromos of Prang of Boston are among: 
the most successful attempts yet made to imitate oil 
and water-color paintings ; indeed, they present fac- 
similes of the most celebrated works of the best masters. 
A connoisseur alone can distinguish them from th« 
originals. The chief value of this wonderful invention: 
is, that it familiarizes the public with the great master- 
pieces of painting at a very moderate expense. 








Wilson. 

One of the most gratifying results of th« 
Paris Exposition is the well-deserved honor conferred 
upon the well-known firm of Wheeler & Wilson. 

They have for years stood in the front rank of Manu- 
facturers of Sewing Machines in this country, and 
their name has b ab hold word throughout 
Europe. 

Their Machines have a world-wide reputation for 
thorough excellence and perfect work, and they have 
always been the foremost in the march of* improve- 
ments, until it is almost impossible to conceive that 
anything can be added to their Machine, to achieve any 
greater perfection, 

So proud a position could hardly need an added 
honor; but Europe has conferred upon them so dis- 
tinguished a reward, that al) will acknowledge now that 
they stand a#bove all the first makers in the world. 

They had eighty-two first-class competitors in the 
Paris Exposition, but the Jury awarded to Wheeler & 
Wilson the only GOLD MEDAL for the most perfect 
Sewing Machine; thus placing them at the head of all 
Sewing Machine Manufacturers, both in Europe and 
America, 

This is their due; they have earned it, and we rejoice 
at their success.—Art Journal. 


“6 Sow can ye bloom so fresh and fair ?” 
goes the old Scotch song. How? Why, those who show 
the bloom of health on their cheeks take PLANTATION 
BITTERS, which has the power ot fortifying the system 
against disease and of regulating the digestive apparatus. 
Are you dyspeptic, weak, void of energy? Have you 
little or no appetite, headache, continued lassitude and 
depression of spirits? Take 8, T.——1860——X., and 
bloom and beauty will return. The Bitters have be- 
come a household friend, 








MaGnotia WatTer.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the cost. 


Honesty is the best policy in medi- 
cine as well as in other things. AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA is a genuine preparation of that unequaled 
spring medicine and blood purifier, decidedly superior 
to the poor imitations heretofore in the market. Trial 
proves it, 











The ‘Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 


EVERY APTERNOON AT 24;—EVENING AT 8, 
the beautiful domestic Drama of the 

BLACKSMITH'S WIFE; on, THE LOST CHILD, 
Just arrived, and now on exhibition, 

A LABGE COLLECTION OF TROPICAL FISH. 
To be seen at all hours, 

THE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM, 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 
PROF. HUTCHINGS....LIGHTNING CALCULATOR, 

A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 

A GIANTESS, DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL, 

A LIVING SKELETON. 10 LIVING SEA LEOPARDS. 
THREE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL, 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 

Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 


MONDAY, 30th, will be poetrees. PALE JANET 
orn, THE TRAGEDY OF MARSH FARM. 


“Works on Man-”—¥For New Illustrated 
Catalogue of best Books on Physiology, Anatomy, Gym- 
nastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology and Enthol- 
ogy, send two stamps to 8. R. WELIS, Publisher, No, 
339 Broadway, N. ¥. Agents Wanted. 626-9 


The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Grand 
Presentation Unterprise 


Has proven a wonderful success. ital, Tickets and 
Prizes increased from $1,287,148 to $1,500,000, making 
this the most stupendous and successiul 


scheme ever inaugurated in the world. Our agents 
have received orders for over 10u,000 


our issue, and the 
filling the orders and su’ 


cess which has many of the Charitable Present. 
ation Entertainments of the day, have formed them. 


selves into a com; , with the view of ina’ an 
enterprise which while it shall return ashe 
— A ies gue ae 
py FF we and w being conducted 

be 


upon a timate basis, shall 
free from those objectionable features which have char. 

of these en To this end they 
have sale of tickets and the re 


the of 

he same, to Clark, Webster & Co., Bankers and Mana- 
gers, No, 62 Broadway, N. Y., who will keep the records 
their custody until the day of the Grand Presenta- 
tion Entertainment, when they will be handed over to 
& committee selected by the audience to make an im- 
partial distribution of Presents. A reference to the 
number of presents and the general plan of distribution, 
ven below, will convince even the most skeptical of 
e great advantages which will accrue to all who par- 
ticipate in the enterprise; and the Commercial and 
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everything in connection with it will be conducted, and 
that the interests of ticket-holders will be most strictly 
watched over and guarded. In fact, itis the desire of 
the Managers to conduct every transaction for the mu- 
tual benefit ot whoever shall purchase a ticket, and 

| scrupulously to avoid any and everything which could 
in the slightest degree diminish the profits which are 
likely to accrue to all who invest. 

LIST OF PRIZES.—Casu Prizes—One cish prize at 
$75,000, $75,000; one cash prize at $50,000, $50,000; 
one cash prize at $25,000, $25,000; two cash prizes 
at $10,000, $20,000; three cash prizes at $5,000, $15,000; 
four cash prizes at $3,000, $12,000; five cash prizes 
at $2,000, $10,000; eight cash prizes at $1,000, $8,000; 
fourteen cash prizes at $500, $7,000; twenty cash prizes 
a', $300, $6,000; twenty-five cash prizes at $200, $5,000; 
forty cash prizes at $100, $4,000; seventy-five cash prizes 
at $50, $3,750; one hundred and forty cash prizes at 
$25, $3,500; one hundred and fifty prizes at $20, 

| $3,000; one hundred and seventy-five cash prizes at $10, 
| $1,750; two hundred cash prizes at $5, $), cash 
prizes, amounting to $250,000. 

P1aNnos.—8 Stein way’s Grand Pianos at $1,500, $12,000; 

| 8 Chickering’s Grand Pianos at $1,500, $12,000; 25 

Steinway’s 7 Octave Pianos at $800, $20,000; 25 Chicker- 
ing’s 7 Octave Pianos at $800, $20,000; 98 Melodeons at 
$140, $13,020; 125 Melodeons at $125, $15,625. 

SEWING MacHines.—75 Wheeler & Wilson cab. case 
Sewing Machives at $165, $12,375; 104 Wheeler & Wil- 
son half case Sewing Machines at $125, $13,000; 138 
Wheeler & Wilson plain Sewing Machines at $85, $11,305; 
73 Singer’s cab. case Sewing Machines at $165, $12,045; 
100 Singer’s half case Sewing Machines at $125, $12,500; 
130 Singer’s plain Sewing Machines at $85, $11,050. 

D1amMonps.—6 full Sets Diamonds at $3,500, $21,000; 
10 full Sets Diamonds at $2,700, $27,000; 15 Diamond 
Cluster Rings at $850, $12,750; 20 Diamond Cluster 
Rings at $675, $13,500; 26 Diamond Oluster at 
$450, $11,250; 33 Diamond Cluster Rings at 6, 
$12,375; 5 Diamond Cluster Pins at $655, $3,275. 

GoLp WatoHes.—16 Gents’ Gold Watches at $239, 
$3,824; 26 Gents’ Gold Watches at $225, $5,850; 43 
Gents’ Gold Watches at $185, $7,770; 86 Gente’ Gold 
Watches at $135, $11,610; 20 Ladies’ Diamond Bet 
Watches at $200, $4,000; 55 Ladies’ Gold Watches at 
$185, $10,175; 92 Ladies’ Gold Watches at $160, $14,720; 
106 Ladies’ Gold Watches at $145, $15,370, 

SILVER WatoHEs.—66 American Silver Watches at 
$75, $4,950; 125 American Silver Watches at $63, $7,875; 
130 American Silver Watches at $48, $6,240; 223 De- 
tached Lever, Silver Watches at $27, $6,021; 249 Cylin- 
der Silver Watches at $18, $4,482; 22 Plated Watches at 
$8, $176; Assorted Prizes, valued at $880,867. Total 
value of Prizes, $1,500,000. 

The Bankers’ and Merchants’ First Grand Concert was 
Sort was given Augusi Bish, t oth of thems peovinee pread 

was given Augus " em a 
success, The mammoth hall was filed with feemeoct 
respectable citizens of New York. The audience ap- 
pointed a committee of nine of the bankers and 
merchants to examine the register of and satisfy 
themselves of the correctness of the registration before 
making the grand distribution of —-4, the 24th of 
October, ya to parties desiring tickets: 1st. 
There are but few remaining unsold—those wishing to 
be oupplied with tickets Ynust order at once; 2d. The 
distribation of prizes will positively take place on the 
24th of October, 1867; 34. As the books will be closed im- 
mediately on the sale of the last ticket, for the pumen 
of the registration being examined by the committee, 
itis important that we should receive orders at the 
very oarliest moment, Tickets $1 each. For sale at 
the Banking-house of Olark, Webster & Oo., No. 62 
Broadway, N. Y., or sent by mail on receipt of price and 
stamp for return tage. Special terms or Club Rates: 
Any party procuring a Club of five or more names for 
tickets, and sending us the money for the same, will be 
allowed the follo commission: 4 tickets, $3.50; 8 
tickets, $6.75; 12 tickets, $10; 24 tickets, $19.60; 48 
tickets, $38.50; 100 tickets, $80. In order that ev 
subscriber’s name may be registered, send the P. 


address, with town, county and State in full. 
by draft, Post-Office order, e or in 
letters, may be sent at our risk. Al jons 


must be addressed to CLARK, WEBSTER & OO., No. 
62 Broadway, N. Y. Immediately after the Grand Dis- 
tribution a list of the Prizes awarded will be printed, 
and sent to each ticket-holder, 


Holloway’s Pilis.—Coughs, Colds, and 
all Bronchial affections—the usual es of the 
season—will speedily succumb to the alterative qualities 
of this hygienic compound, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
| Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations im the text, each 
number wil contain ‘wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers cad 
be had at eny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 
oontinued story, 


Who Did it? 
ww All subscriptions to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, M. % 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





y of 


One Dollar will be paid for a = 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAP 
479, dated December 8, 1864. Address this Office. 


“Psychomancy; or Soul-Charming-” 
How either sex may fascinate and guin the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can , free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac 
FOR 1868, 


With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
rice, 15 Cents. 





NOW READY—The new number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN; Full of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Engravings. 
16 pages of Iilustration. 


GIVEN AWAY, 


A Photograph will be sent to you “y on receipt of your 
address and two postage stamps, by O. A. KOORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 











Levers Correctly oon fe Bobatontheatechely e Lit 
gee ousekee — 


oo and Win— Bridal Bi quote Talu Correct 
ow to Choose a Wife —Choose 


G 
Books 25 Cents each: 
a Husband—Guide to Beauty—Laws of Love—Book of 
Mysteries and ew York After Dark—Gay 
Life in New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, all kinds, Sample and Catalogue, 25 


Books 30 Cents each: Everlasting Fortune and Dream- 
Teller—Parlor Magician—600 Puzzles—Parlor Theatri- 
Boxing and Wrestling Made Eas Mow 00 Toate and 

4 res —How to an 
Doctor Horses—Fireside he Oracle—Shakes- 
peare’s Proverbs, 

: = so PEARL OUFF-BUTTONS AND STUDS, 
m 

“DUNCAN’S MASONIO MONITOR,” s complete 
Guide, from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch Mason; 
every young Mason, or those about becoming such, 
should have this “‘ Monitor,” Price $2.50. 
otel, Bar’ and Manufacturers: Guide to Mix 
all Kinds of Manufacture and Adulterate 
Liquors, 700 Receipts, 250 pages, price $2.50. Goods 
sent, postage paid, v. return Books of all Kinds. 
an supplied. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New 

or! 





The Music Book for the Young Folks 


Is “MERRY CHIMES,” Emerson’s New Collection of 
Easy Lessons, Sprightly Exercises and Charming Songs. 
FORTY EDITIONS have been issued, and the demand 
continues unabated. For Schools it is unequaled, for 
Home Firesides superior, and for Boys and Girls every- 
where it cannot be excelled. Price 50 Cents. Sent 
post free. OLIVER DITSON & OO., Publishers, 
Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & OO, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SEL¥-OURE. By one who has 
cured himself after ae considerable q . 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥. 
aa Book Agents Wanted. 








Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily d 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O, A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. u 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent po: t- 

id for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
5 centa; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Hollaud, N. Y. 





Engravings and Stereoscopic Views 
and Stationery Goods.—Splendid a:sortinent of new 
and beautiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 
will realize $100. Send for circulars, HASKINS & 
0O., 36 Beekman street, N. Y. tf 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 


; FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestiai 


Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
FPrice, 15 Cents. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of September 3, 1867, 
No, 31409......+.++ATOW....++++++$100,000 
No. 6008.......+4 seeces +++» 60,000 
No, 13931.... o © ceececcese 25,000 
No, 27389.... oo  sevcccceee 10,000 
No, 13033..... cooce “ coccccccce 8,000 
No, 26681.......... seeececes . 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid tor doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, " 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 











NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 52, 


Title and Index to Vol. 2. 


&@ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
Paanx Lestre’s Boys’ anp Gres’ WEEKLY is 
or eg every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
rs. Price, 5 cenis a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months......seceeeeeeeees 


DOGRT 6 FORE. ccc cccscccccccccccece 
Copies “ 
5Copies “ 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wili be entitled to receive 
Praxx Lestre’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
Lesiie’s Cumaney Conner for one year. 
Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
Months, the amount of which is $1 25. 
The getter-up of a Club of four jens subscribers 
Dollars, sent gt one time) will receive a box of 
NDALL’S IMPROVED 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN, 


the selling price of which is Three Dollars; or 
SEBRING’: 


PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 


the retail price of which is Five Doliars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ axp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
beck numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
$97 Pearl sizect, X. X, 


PTET T Te eee eee 





PTEPUT TICE eee 


The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Franx Lesiie’s Carmnry 
Corner, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be Soong to bear to develop the 
—_— plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
tive and attractive matter by far 


6 most destra- 

ble pene Fee ever published. 
To please elight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 


suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Camanry Cor- 
wen, Every realm of fancy and fact—imagination, with 
ite tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the in human history, the 
t and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities ot 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cumarzy Cornnzn, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated 
which the highest possible excellence 
hus it is book for the firesi with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 


is and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News t, so that persons 


wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the numbers from the commencement, 
Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Tex Ozwrs mace Numozn. 
One copy, three MODINE, ......++secseeeseees -$1 00 
One copy, six months......... TTTT TTT Te 2 00 
ONE COPY, ONE FORT. . 66 secceececceseccsesececs 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one , 
WIAPPer....+++. PPOTTTITTTIT TTT TTT TT TTT 
Four cop one year, to one address, in one 
wrapper..... eoccece cosccceccccccoccccocs IB 
Bix co OME JOBE soc ceccccccescescceececees 20 00 


One rr. of Frank lie’s Chimney Corner 
one copy of Frank Leéalie’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for One Year. .......eeseeseees 700 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 


THANE (91 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


rocuring clubs for 
Paaun Laman Oamanen Conmmn,* 


The ———. —_~ will be given: 

For Clubs of y Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 

For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55, 

For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 

For Clubs of Seven at $4 each, a Union 


Clothes W: , valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Groon Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are uurivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 


omere (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
r tb. 
: and Black), 50¢., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


1 : 

maofise BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 

$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
yOUNG aYSON 1 ), 50c., 60c., 70c. . 

) reen), be ™ +» 800, 

$1.10, best $1.25 per ib. 1a Te 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by — our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 4 
purchasing their Teas of the inc tiinauaatiad 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 31 anv 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,648, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not sa they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 80 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


HSTABLISaHD 1861. 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


—$—$——vana, 
—$—— 


FINEST NEW CROP TEHAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs th hout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with — 4 small 
transpo ion) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. 6 answer is nny J this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate e8, 
and mark the name by ay ay with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting what he orders, and no more, ‘The cost 
of the members of the Club can divide 

tably among themselves. 

4 Up) for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Ex @ convenience of the club. Or 
if $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 
tbe party getting tp the Club a all, 

e up the Clu pro tf are smi 
but we be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Tcas and Coffees about one-third by sending direotly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. B81 & BB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








For OOCTOBZTE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'I6, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 





EPILEPSY, OR FITS. 


A sure cure for this distressing complaint ix now 
made known in a Treatise (of forty-eight octavo en) 
on Fore’ and Native Herbal Preparations, published 
by DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN. The prescription was 
discovered by him in such ——— manner, that 
he cannot conscientiously se to make it known, as it 
has cured everybody who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in a oe grat on ow be 
obtained from any ree 5e 

of their name and address, by DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
No, 19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J, 


This is no Humbug! 
By sending 90 cents, and gtamp, with age, height, 
colar of eyes and hair, you will receive, by retarn mail, 
@ correct picture of your fature husband or wife, with 
name date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLI(F- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y, 625-37 


Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $& 
12 White street, N. Y. CavuTion.—Dr. Earl bas not re- 














The above articles to be boxed and sentby express to 
apy address, 





moved from his old stand, nor hag he agents for the 
pale of his remedies. 





Curl Your Hair ! 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A sample of Prof, Robb’s Curlique will be sent free 
to any address. The Curlique curl the straightest 
hair on the first application (without injury) in soft, 


luxuriant, beautiful curls, Address, with stamp, 
625-8 PROF. ns ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, &c. 


Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For full information, address 
WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 


Foreign Postage Stamps, 
For collectors. Send % cents for packet and price-list 
627-9 W. A. KELSEY, Meriden, Conn. 





624-6 





Matrimony, Fun, and a Fortune, Free, 
for 5 cents, Address HARRISON & OO., 
627-9 Vernon, N. J. 


800 per cent. Profit for ts.—Three 
Genteel icles, everywhere ne and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with > . 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS, 


an invention urgently needed. by 
everybody, or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cente, 
that retails easily for $6, by B. L. WOLOOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 615-64 


op apt Shed ny te mare oy 
ow one; how 
hey = hy fh 








cover articles lost, may 
wonderful secrets. Price, 15 cents per 4 4} 
stamp for fally descriptive ciroular, tod. W, L, 
Baltimore, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season,, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
“  -FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comteal Celestial 
Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
E!rice, 15 Cents. 
s@ Something New. 7 
For Agents and Dealers to se . 2) Nevel and Usefu? 


ew. mien & 0 #6 Hassan street, MN, X. 











LL ee 


64 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


r 


[Ocr. 12, 1867, ? 











DR. J. W. POLAND'S | 


HUMOR DOCTOR 





PARTICULABLY 


Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Scrofula, Carbuncles, 
ate Boils and Piles. 


HIS excellent medicinal compound was first pre- | 

y Dr. J. W. POLAND, in 1847, and was 

then employed with great success in rpeiies Humors 

from the blood; but in 1848 a medical friend, who was 

quite celebrated as a physician, especially in the treat- 

ment of humors, suggested some important improve- 

ments, which were adopted, and which has made it (so 

the people say) the very best remedy for all kinds of 
humors known to “the faculty.”’ 

The Humor Docror cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Erysipelas, Canker, Piles, Nettle Rash, &c. Numerous 
individuals, who have used th.s remedy for Erysipelas, | 
give it the most flattering recommendation. 

This preparation is composed entirely of vegetables, 
among which are Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Noble Pine, 
Mandrake and Bloodroot. 

When the orig‘nator lived in New Hampshire, for the 
space of thirty or forty miles around the Humor Doc- 
tor was well known and highly valued for the pumer- 
ous and wonderful cures which iteffected, Though 
manufactured in large quantities the supply was fre- 
quently exhausted, and purchasers had to wait for more 
to be made. Erysipelas sores, or carbuncles—those 
ugly; painful ulcers—were entirely removed wherever 
this medicine w.s8 faithfully used. So it was with 
Scrofu.a and Sait Rheum. The Humor Doctor cured 
thei, 

Within the last ten ycars this valuable remedy has so 
increased in popularity that now it is more largely used 
all over New England than any other one preparation 
for cleansing the blood, and restoring the system to its 
healthy condition, Throughout tie W: stern States it | 
is now meeting with preat success wherever it has been 
introduced, It 1s free from any dangerous drugs, is | 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. | 

PREPARED AT THE 


New England Botanic Depot......- Boston, Mass., 
And for sale by all Dealers in Medicine. 
626-32e0wo 


= 
A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors. | 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRES. 


folf-MWleasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tur CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 








WEDDING PR-USENTS. 
MUBICAL BOSSES 


Pisying from one to seventy-two 
different tunes, and costing jrom 
25 to $2,500. The most complete 
stock ever offered for sale in New 
York, Fine ornaments for the 
parlor, and pleasant companions for 
the invalid. M,. J. PALLLARD & 
CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane 
(up-starrs) N. Y. Musical Boxes 
repaired, (21-400 








OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out Coctor or medi- 
cines, Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents, 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th at., N. ¥. 


Away with SPECTACLES 


COMYORT AND 
SCOURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
DR. FE. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


fo e 
Unc TABLE 


( 











Lhe Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. 
622-310 


AGENTS WANTED. 

$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Stitow. All 
other low-priced machines make the Carn Srrron. 
Exclusive terri given. Send for circulars. W. G. 
WILSON & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, 

623-350 








PRINCE & COS. 
-aleael. F we tomen- aep- a) b 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow inuse 
|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 


tfo 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 
The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 
Frank Leslic’s Budget of Fun. 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and crass 


land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-00 


| 


| ticle is stamped, Warranted Genuine, and to Color. Send 
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“LET HER RIP;” OR HARI KARI, A JAPANESE CUSTOM. 


Avutp Bacriper—‘“ Mister Andy, me and my small bairn, Jamie, take muckle interest in ye. 
There's but one way left for ye to preserve your dignity, and that’s to resign.” 


[Andy can’t see ft.] 





PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 


Delicious Jellics 


With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 

Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Groeers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-90 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


On a new principle. The ** InpuTo Meprcanrt,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M.D., acts upon the absorb- 
ents, and its success in the cure of this paintul discase 
is without a parallel. Vrice $2 per package. Sent free 
by mail. DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, 
625-80 No. 149 Chambers St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tio WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meesechaum Goods | 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipesand Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine, Send tor wholesale 
or retail circular, Letter-Box 5846, 
N.B.—We disclaim all connection with ostentitious 
advertisers in the trade ti) 


| 
— -| 
| 








AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gent‘e- 
man, married or single, should be without a singje day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months. 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 60 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N.B. 
—Discreet Agents can make good pay by se!ling this ar- 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive a discount of 25 per 
cent, tfo 





Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 
with the improved Lime Light, and an assortment of 
several thousand artistically colored Photographic 
Views on glass, to illustrate Art, Science, Religion and 
History. Indispensable to academies and Sunday 
schools—a refining parlor entertainment—an attractive 
public exhibition. The light is equal to that of 100 
candled, at an expense of $1 for the materials. Priced 
and illustrated catalogue free by mail on application. 

T. H. M’ALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau st., N. Y. 
625-320e0w 





EKALDENBERG & SON 


Received the only Prize for America 
at the Paris Exposition for their 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER 
Mouth Pieces, &c., which we cut to 
order, repair, boil, &c. Every ar- 





for Circulars. 





6 John street, up-stairs, Ist floor, and 


23 Wall street, below the Treasury, N. Y. ceow | 
| 
CHEAPEST AND BEST.) 
a THEY ARE NEW NOVEL, | 
P very STRONG and LIGHT, | 

and do not cur. up. These 


Metal Edgo Cards 
are intended for »dvertising 
all kinds of business ; also 
theatres, concer.s, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. | 

Pubiishers of books, peri- 
olicals, newspapers, cte,, 
and Manutacturers ot 
druggists’ articles, Yankee 
notions, stationers’ goods, 
inks, etc., huruware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or specialties in any line of busi- 
ness, will find the Metal Edge Cards both effective and 
attractive. Sypplied either plain or printed. Send for 
price list. B, M, SMITH, 4 Dey 8t., New York. 

tfo 











Business new and lig Address REEVES 


25 PER DAY. Agents Wanted. 
& CO., 78 Nassau 8t., New York, 628-310 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrited Cireular, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


A. SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 


FoR 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. One package, 


1.00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 27 cts.; twelve do.. 
$00" aa 48 cts, "Sold by all druggists. ‘ 


TURNER & 00,, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
0-610 





The Htna Sewing Machine 


possesses euperior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warcrooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Trmes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Tunez of different powers tor $1. Address 
ocow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
=) ditto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 
# perance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 





x, 5,578. 


ctive Age nts wanted everywhere. 625-28 





Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
OR, 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. 

453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weilidon, Hartford; Chase, Provicenc ; Dr. 
Jaques, Waterbury: Pope & Viguers, South Eleventh 
street, Philadeiph‘'a; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


PRANCG’S 


AMERICAN GHROMOS. 


Imitations of Oil Paintings. 


Published by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. Sold in all 
Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 628-310 





NOW READY—The new number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN; Full of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Eng :avings. 
16 pages of Dlustration. 











a 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE ¢9 


EIGHEST MED 
AWARDED TO 5 
Sewing Machines, 
613 Broadway; N. ¥. 
. —— 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 





| 
‘4 | Grand, Square and Upright Pi 


Were awarded at the Paris E 
ere @ a bade 8 position the First 
The Legion of Honor and a Gold 


‘ Making 59 First Premiums during the past 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, 4° f™ 





- 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 
PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSoy, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


AWARDED, 
OVER EICHTY-TWO COMPETITOR, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
Sewing-Machines & Button-Hole Machines 
The only GOLD MEDAL for this branch of 
manufacture. 


At the head of Sewing Machine awards in the official 
list stands: 


GOLD MEDAL, 
WHEELER & WILSON, NEW YORK, 


Sewing-Machine, Button-Hole Machin, 


Next come 13 awards of Silver Medals to various com. 
panies; then 22 awards of Bronze Medals, and 20 Honor. 
able Mentions, 

Finally come, under the head of ‘“ Co-operators,” 
(Aids). 

* ELIAS HOWE, Jr., and J. A. & HLA, 

HOUSE. 


9. HULL'S gy, 


3 New York. y 


BAY RUM Sil 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps 
HONE BETTER IMPORTED, 












PATENT OHAIR MANUFACTURER, No. 10 
Broadway, N. ¥. Chairs for comfort and conveniete, 
whether home pleasures or business pursuits. 
meet the circumstances ot every invalid. 


MERCHANTS, BANESBRS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United Stale 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the fis 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. Druggistsser 
Werks & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-170 


——e 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Illustrated Almanaé, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED 8 
AMERICA. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty [lustration 


With » Superb Colored Chromo-Lithograph snd Fo 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This en 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining * 
matter for town and country. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Illustrated Alman®, 
Contatning Over Sixty Tllastrotie et 


With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithog' ted por? 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed 0? tin : 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of ee tbe 
expressly adczpicd to Ladics, with directions 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and kitchen. 

Price, 50 Cents. 


—— 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almans® 


ns 


i ntelligeo™ 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical 





With Seventy Illustratio 





Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 cons 
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